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“MEN WHO KNOW” 


USE THE 


DE LAVAL 


Cream Separator 


Does it not mean a great deal to YOU, the prospective 
buyer of a Cream Separator, that such men as 


Hon. John A. Dix, Governor of New York 

E. A. Darling, Pres’t American Jersey Cattle Club 
Hon. Seth Low, Ex-Mayor of New York 

F. L. Houghton, Sec’y Holstein Breeders’ Ass'n 
J. Pierpont Morgan, the great financier 

Hon. Whitelaw Reid, U. S. Ambassador to England 
C. H. Mackay, Pres’t Postal Telegraph Co. 

Frank A. Vanderlip, Pres’t Nat’l City Bank 

Hon. Wm. J. Gaynor, Mayor of New York 

Hon. Levi P. Morton, Ex-Vice Pres’t United States 


and many others like them, good dairy farmers as well as great 
leaders in every sphere of human endeavor, each of whom is pos- 
sessed of much personal experience and a thousand authoritative 
sources of separator information, are among the 1,375,000 sat- 


ished users of DE LAVAL Cream Separators? 
It’s always a wise policy to profit by the experience of others. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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Who Will Be Our Next President ? 


HE Struggle for the Republican and Democratic nominations 
in the coming Presidential campaign will be unusually inter- 
esting and exciting. The events leading up to the conven- 

“S==—" tions, the conventions themselves, and the campaign afterwards 

will be closely followed by the entire nation. 


To supply THE INDEPENDENT for the particular purpose of 
following the Presidential campaign, we will enter your subscription, 
beginning with the current issue, until election day, on Tuesday, 
November 5, 1912, for one dollar. We will also include the first issue 
after the election results are announced, so that you will have a com- 
plete history of the campaign. Use the attached blank. For foreign 
subscriptions 87 cents, and for Canadian subscriptions 50 cents should 


be added. 








THE INDEPENDENT, Regular Price, $3.00 a Year 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


Enclosed find one dollar for which please send Tue INDEPENDENT beginning with the 
current issue to Nov. §,1912, to include also the issue after election day. 
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ILLINOIS 


PENNSYLVANIA 





50 courses of study in common school and 
high school branches, in business, shorthand 
and pharmacy. Our diplomas are honored 
in 25 universities, colleges and state normals, 
@ recognition earned by honest, efficient ser- 
vice. You cannot afford to study with a 
school whose standard is lower. Instructors 
are college graduates and former successful 
teachers, who devote themselves solely w our 
work. Ask for information today. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
} 633-643 Wabash Ave. i, 





MASSACHUSETTS 





Massacuusetts, Andover. 


Abbot Academy 
A School for. Girls. 
Boston. Address 


Founded 1828. 23 miles from 


Tue PRINCIPAL. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Trains for the present day ministry. No doctrinal tests. 
Beneficiary and scholarship funds. Fellowship for study 
abroad yielding $810 awarded annually to a competent 
traduate. Special lectureships. For catalogue, address 
ibrarian, Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 





NEW JERSEY 


WANTED 


Pupils for Training School giving two years’ course in 
general nursing. OVERLOOK HOSPITAL, Summit, N. J. 











TEACHERS AGENCY 





‘SUMMER CAMPS 





CAMP EAGLE POINT FOR GIRLS 
STINSON LAKE, N. H. 

Real camping without discomfort. Land and water 
eports. Free horsehack riding. Coaching to Mt. Wash- 
ington and other points. Booklet. 

W. C. BARKER, Rumney, N. H. 





THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 120 Boylston St. Recommends Teachers, Tutors 
and Private Schools. Correspondence Invited. Telephone. 





CAMP CHAMPLAIN, Mallett’s Bay, Vermont 

For boys who enjoy camp life. Splendid.y situated on sheltered bay on Lake 

Champlain, 8 milesfrom Burlington Ail land and watersports. Moor boat 

Scenery su Careful supervision college counsellors. Camp 

physician. Under the auspices of Berkeley Schvol, New York. ‘Phone 
cti Address ]. Ciark Read, Berkeley School, New York. 





CAMP FAIRWEATHER 


For Girls Francestown, N. H. 


On border of attractive lake. Open air or indoor sleep- 
ing. Swimming, boating, fishing, tennis, mountain trips. 
Domestic Science, Domestic Arts, Nature Study, Tutoring. 
Recreation Hall. Open fireplaces. Illus. Booklet. 

MISS FATRWEATHER, 
141 Greene Street, New Haven, Conn. 





YOUR BOY 
Where Will He Spend His 
SUMMER VACATION? 


To find just the right piace is a 
perplexing problem, but you can 
solve it by sending him t» 


The Mac Levy Health Farm 


Not a school, but an Eldorado of health, where he can 
breathe the invigerating salt air; get plenty of nour- 
ishing food, and physical instruction under the direc- 
tion of the well-known 
Mac Levy. 

Every day spent in*the open; fishing, boating, swim- 
ming, wheeling, and every sort of outdoor sport which 
will make him the healthy, athletic boy you want him 


to t 
” Send for Booklet. 
MAC LEVY, Babylon, Long Island 


Physical Culture Expert, Mr. 

















CAMP BILLIE BEAR 


Trout and bass fishing. Partridge and deer hunting. 
Guides furnished on application. For particulars write to 
DUNCAN A. JACKSON, Bella Lake, Antioch P. 0O., Mus- 
koka, Ontario, Can. Via Huntsville. 


LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE, N. H. 


Three desirable camps in a select little colony. Every 
natural attraction, large acreage, no mosquitoes. For 
circular address F. P. SPEARE, 


10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 








SANITARIUMS 





PARIS HILL, 
MAINE 


The itis Aelita 


Recreation and health for the semi-invalid. 
Dr. CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND. 





ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN to Investigate the Baths given at 


(MUD BATHS) FOR RHEUMATISM 
A History of your case from your Physician is of great 
value to our Medical Staff. Reservations for accommoda- 
tions must be made in advance. Recourse to foreign spas 
no longer necessary. Ample evidence to sustain this con- 
tention forwarded on application to Resideat Manager, 
MUDLAVIA, KRAMER, IND. 
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EUROPE VIA MEDITERRANEAN ™*z, %, June 
6. 60 to 107 days. $350 to $800. Azores, Madeira, Spain, 
Algiers, Europe (Monte Carlo, Vienna, Berlin). 
JOHNSON TOURS, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 
EUROPE Best Way to Travel at Moderate Cost 
Send for Booklet 


and Orient 
Box ‘1055. Pittsbu’ 





J.P, Graham, Ide 





#255 SPRING AND SUMMER FU ROPE 


to Attractive Itineraries. * Best Management. 
$850 -~ Parties. For Booklet address 
Boston. 
CO., Agts. 
Detroit. 


New York. 


‘Phila. Pittsburg. San Francisco. 


Chicago. 











GLENELLIS, Andover, Maine 


In Rangeley Lakes region; modern house; 7th season. Camp 
in connection; no hay fever. Apply to ¥. E. LESLIE. 





The Orange County Hotel 


Is among the green hills of Vermont. 
lovely drives and walks. The hotel is su»plied with pure 
milk and cream; vegetables and fruit in their season. 
Inquire of E. D. BARNES, Proprietor. 


CHELSEA, ORANGE COUNT, VT. 


ARE YOU GOING TO BOSTON? 


Ladies ing to Boston without male escort find the 
Franklin deuare House a delightful place to stop. A home 
hotel in the heart of Boston for young women, with a 
transient department. Safe. comfortable, convenient of 
access; reasonable. For particulars and prices address 


Miss CASTINE C. SWANSON, Supt., 
11 East Newton St., 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


POWDER POINT HALL 


AND COTTAGES 
OPENS JUNE 29th. An Ideal Family Resort 
Warm sea bathing, boating, self, tennis, shade trees. 


Booklet. Address C. M. READE, Room 519,+53 State 
St., Boston. 


Beautiful scencry; 





Boston. 








a aes mies 
Wonomonock Inn York. 
Caldwell, Y]. F. ogg in 
GSWOR, reques ‘t. ALBERT A. LEROY, 
Megr., also of The Ontio, Un Ma.” x 


The Colonial, Spring Lake, N. J. 
will open in June for its tenth season. For particulars 
address Misses VANDERHOOF & REYNOLDS, 
265 W. Sist St., New York City. 





THE SHOREHAM { family hovel rity tor a 


ulet air of domesticity and pomelite etme here, 
une ist to Oct. Ist. E. E. ‘Proprietor, “ 
Also Oak Court Hotel, Laake N. r 


May 15th. 
COTTAGE 


POCONO MANOR ,,.S°TTASE.- 


Under management of Friends. 1,800 feet above sea 
level. Steam heated, daths en suite, sun parlor, "Ee 
fine scene dr and exhilarating atmosvhere. 
DENGLER, Mer, Focens Manor P. O., Monroe Co., 


THE COLONIAL 


Kitchawan-on-Croton Lake, N. Y. 


32 miles from New York; high 
open fireplaces; rooms with bath; 
select patronage. 








altitude; steam héat; 
golf and tennis; garage; 
Opens June 15. Booklet. 


H. S. & A. P. WHITE 








HOTEL SAVOY 


Fifth Avenue, 58th to 59th Streets 


NEW YORK CITY 


Single Rooms $2, With Bath $3. } 
Double Rooms $3. With Bath $4, ( 274 upwards 


Overlooking Central Park and affording a residence 
in the most beautiful part of the city at rates 


within reach of all, 


Accessible to shopping and 
amusement centres, 


JOHN F. RIES, Manager. 
CUISINE UNSURPASSED 
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“THE CHALDEAN STORY OF THE FLOOD” 


O YOU KNOW that the Ancient Chaldean story of 
the Flood is the same in every detail as Moses’ ac- 
count in Genesis—and that it was written thousands 

of years before his version appeared? Hardly one in a 
thousand even knows of this startling fact. DO YOU? 
But it is one of the many thousand curiously interesting 
accounts in 


THE LIBRARY OF ORIGINAL SOURCES 


now for the first time available to the general public. Up 
to the present this remarkable Library has only been sold 
by subscription, but by taking over the ENTIRE UNSOLD 


EDITION from the publishers we secured itat an ABSOLUTELY 
UNHEARD OF BARGAIN. 

Therefore we are“able to offer the few remaining 
sets to THE INDEPENDENT readers at 


A WONDERFUL BARGAIN 


Send us the attached coupon AT ONCE, and we will tell you 
how to get the Library on EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS, 
and mail you FREE a book of rare documents. Remember 
there are only a limited number of sets, so act quickly. 
Mail the Coupon NOW. You assume no obligation. No, 
salesman will call. The book is FREE. 


DO YOU KNOW that the old Egyptians, 5,000 years B. C., 
had a bible which they called the “Book of the Dead?’’—Do 
you know that‘the Assyrian sacred literature gives the story 
of the Creation?—Do you know that Babylon, not Rome, 
was the real ‘‘Mother of Law,’’ and that fully 7,000 years 
ago they had a complete system of laws and courts? — Do 
you know that the “Atomic Theory’’ was discovered by Lu- 
eretius the Roman almost 2,000 years before Dalton an- 
nounced to the world bis startling discovery?—Do you know 
that Columbus wrote a jourval of his voyages to the new 
world and that it has beeu found, translated and _ pub- 
lished ?—DID YOU EVER READ the Ball and Tyler Rebel- 
lion?—Luther’s ‘‘Ninety-five Theses’’—which he nailed to the 
church door? or Machiavelli's ‘*Prine2’’ ?— 


YOU’LL FIND THEM ALL—and _ thousands of others 
equally * curtoms 1 y— ager J - ay 4 — 
Sources, . Every document is in xact words of theoriginal, translated; every contribution is from the actua 
eye witness or a. a = every idea is in the words of the thinker, investigetor, discoverer or in- : 
ventor. 

THIS MARVELLOUS WORK is revolutionizing modern thought. It's turning upside down old notions and 
ideas. It gives the uuthoritative, rock-bottom sour@es of our knowledge on ALL SUBJECTS OF HUMAN IN- 
TEREST from the earliest civilization down to today—the inside facts which the average person has never even 
heard of. Encyclopedias, histories, etc., 
merely tell you about things—in The 
Library of Original Sources you get the 
things themselves, the fountain-heads of 
knowledge to which encyclopedia writ- 
ers, historians, etc., have to go for their 
information. 


OVER 100 RESEARCH SPECIALISTS 
spent 10 years gathering the contents 
of this great work. Ancient and re- 
mote and forgotten civilizations 
in all parts of the globe were 
uncovered, and age - buried 
higroglyphies on monuments, 
tablets, sun-baked bricks 
and. palimpsests yielded 
their secrets; untiring 
workers ransacked the 
hidden literature of every 
age, anclent, medieval 
and modern, to find the 
University “original decuments”’ that You'll be amazed at the wealth of information this unique 
| are | Ex: ary | o civilizations library contains. 
ension Co. ané nfluenced the Prof. Henry Carew, of Northwestern University, says: 
Milwaukee, Wis. thought and life of “The Library of Original Sources is an encyclopedia of 
Send me the FREE the world. Nothing original documents arranged in chronological order, cover- 
book of Sample Pages like it has ever ing every idea, fact, invention, discovery, from the earli- 
and tell me ot your confi- been attempted est times down to the present. A necessary work for 
dential easy payment ofter to or thought of every family."’ 
THE INDEPENDENT  read- before. . t . 
ers. lassume noobligation, the There are ten sumptuous, massive volumes, nd 9 
book and all you send me isto be rich, deep red morocco; full page photogravures on India 
free, and no salesman is to call on me Vellum, pure silk headbands, printed in large clear type 
on hand-made, pure white catiqnettniched paper with 
gold tops—a veritable triumph of the bookmaker’s art. 
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Survey of the World 


The closing speeches 
of Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Roosevelt in the Ohio 
canvass were full of bitterness. To the 
President’s assertion that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s leading. supporter in that State 
was a man who had been indicted for re- 
bating, the ex-President replied that 
among Mr. Taft’s prominent support- 


National Politics 


ers were men who had not only 
been indicted, but also had_ served 
terms of imprisonment. Those who 


had closely studied the situation ex- 
pected that the result would be slightly 
in favor of Mr. Roosevelt, but the 
count showed that he had won 34 of 
the 42 district delegates. The 6 dele- 
gates at large have not yet been chosen, 
and they are claimed by each side. It is 
probable, however, that Mr. Roosevelt 
will have them, and that the President 
will have only 8 out of 48. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s popular vote exceeded Mr. Taft’s 
by about 25,000. On the Democratic 
side Governor Harmon had 31 district 
delegates and Governor Wilson 11. The 
6 delegates at large will be Harmon 
men. Mr. Roosevelt remarked that the 
contest had been settled by the vote of 
Ohio.- The President gave to the public 
the following statement: 

“Our opponents quote from a statement of 
mine, made in Cleveland, that the fight in 
Ohio, my home State, much to my gratifica- 
tion, would be the decisive one and would set- 
tle the question of my nomination. This is 
true. I shall have at least seventeen votes 
from Ohio, including the delegates-at-large, 
for we have every assurance that we shall con- 
trol the State Convention. This will consti- 
tute a clear majority in the National Conven- 
tion. Indeed, in addition to the votes from 
Ohio, delegates elected for me from other 
States, of which I have heen advised since 
my Cleveland statement, give me, at the most 


conservative estimate, 570 out of the 1,078 
votes in the National Convention, thirty more 
than the number necessary to nominate. I 
am going to New Jersey to take part in the 
coming campaign there for the same reason 
I went to Ohio, and such delegates as we 
may receive from New Jersey will thus make 
assurance doubly sure.” 

3oth of the leading candidates promptly 
began a canvass in New Jersey. Sen- 
ator La Follette made speeches there, 
attacking them. The condition of the 
country, he said, presented a problem 
which could not be solved by a Rough 
Rider or “an easy-going, amiable fat 
man.” He had refused to be a stalking 
horse in this campaign, and had given 
his refusal to those who had offered to 
support him for the Presidency in 1916. 
The Republican national committee 
some time ago offered to Senator Root 
the temporary chairmanship of the con- 
vention. It was reported last week that 
he had decided to decline the invitation, 
owing to Mr. Roosevelt’s opposition. 
On the 26th, however, he said that there 
was no foundation for this report; he 
intended to serve. Mr. .Roosevelt’s 
friends give notice that this selection will 
be opposed at the outset. Their candi- 
date for the place is Senator Clapp. 
The rules for the committee’s procedure 
that- were in force four years ago have 
been adopted for this year’s convention. 
They were used for the settlement of 
contests in 1908. Mr. Roosevelt con- 
tinues to promise much trouble if the 
committee rejects those contestants who, 
in his judgment, are entitled to seats. 
William H. Hatfield, Jr., a lawyer 
of New York, wrote to Mr. Roosevelt, 
directing his attention to a current re- 
port, “told from coast to coast by polit- 
ical enemies, that he was intemperate in 
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the use of liquors. Mr. Roosevelt re- 


plied: 

“As for that intemperance story, I hardly 
know whether to notice 1t or not. It hap- 
pens that I am, as regards liquor, an exceed- 
ingly temperate man. I drink about as much 
as Dr. Lyman Abbott—and I say this with his 
permission. I never touch whiskey at all, 
and I have never drunk a highball or a cock- 
tail im my life. I doubt if I drink a dozen 
teaspoonsful of brandy a year. It is such an 
infamous lie that it is a little doubtful to 
know what to do regarding it.” 


At the same time there was published an 
interview with Dr. Abbott, who said: 


“IT usually take a glass or two of light wines 
with my luncheon or my dinner. I never 
drink whiskey or brandy except at the direc- 
tion of a physician, and then only for medici- 
nal purposes. Beer I never drink in this 
country, but I drink it when I am in Germany. 
The beer in this country is inferior and does 
not agree with me. When Col. Roosevelt is 
in town he takes luncheon with me at least 
once a week, and he frequently has been my 
guest at my home. I have visited him at 
Oyster Bay, and also at the White House, and 
have had every opportunity to know and study 
his personal habits. The only thing which 
Col. Roosevelt drinks to excess is milk. He 
sumetimes takes as many as four or five glass- 
es of milk at a single meal. The story of his 
intemperance is a peculiarly preposterous and 
malicious slander, and I would be glad to 
have you say so on my authority.” 


Mr. Bryan, on the 22d, addressing 
the Methodist Conference in Minne- 
apolis, said that while he expected to 
devote the remainder of his life to poli- 
tics, he did not want his audience to be- 
lieve that he was now, or ever expected 
to be, a candidate. “I can do more,” he 
added, “by remaining in politics as a 
private citizen.” The canvass on the 
Democratic side has been going on qui- 
etly, with Mr, Clark and Governor Wil- 
son leading. 


Maiority and minority reports 
in the Lorimer case were sub- 
mitted last week in the Senate 
by the special committee which has made 


Congress 


an__ investigation. Five Senators — 
Messrs. Dillingham. Gamble and Jones, 
Renublicans, and Fletcher and Johnston, 
Democrats, say that “‘all the rules of law, 
judicial procedure and justice require 
that the Senate’s former judgment in 
Senator Lorimer’s favor be regarded as 
final and conclusive”; and that in this 
additional investigation no new and sub- 
stantial evidence has been produced. 


THE WORLD 


The minority, composed of Messrs. 
Kern and Lea, Democrats, and Kenyon, 
Republican, assert that the new evidence 
is * broader and more far-reaching” than 
that which preceded it, and that it 
proves that at least ten of the votes cast 
for Lorimer were procured by corrup- 
tion, making his election invalid. It is 
understood that a majority of the Sen- 
ators are in favor of ousting him. Vice- 
President Sherman visited him in Chi- 
cago last week and urged him, it is said, 
to resign. It is still predicted that . 
the passage of the House tariff bills in 
the Senate will be permitted by Repub- 
licans, who expect that they will be 
vetoed. The Dillingham immigration 
bill has been tab'ed by the House com- 
mittee, and friends of it say that no final 
action will be taken at this session. 
The naval appropriation bill pending in 
the House makes no provision for new 
battleships. It is expected that provision 
for two will be made in the Senate, and 
some predict that in conference there 
will be an agreement for one, in accord- 
ance with the decision of another Demo- 
cratic caucus soon to be held. A con- 
ference agreement on the army bill ap- 
proves an amendment providing that, 
after March 5, 1913, no one shall be eli- 
gible for the office of Chief of Staff who 
has not served ten years in the line 
below the grade of brigadier-general. 
It is understood that this is aimed at 
Gen. Leonard Wood, The adoption 
of it will be opposed. The Louis- 
iana Legislature has elected two Sena- 
tors. Congressman Joseph E. Ransdell 
will succeed Senitor Foster in 1913, and 
Congressman Robert F. Broussard will 
take the seat of Senator Thornton two 
years later. The Massachusetts Sen- 
ate (by unanimous vote) has followed 
the House in approving the constitu- 
tional amendment for direct election of 
Senators. 


The House Ist 
Panama Canal Tolls week ignored the 

recommend’tions of 
its committee and, by a vote of 147 to 26. 
amended the committee’s Panama Canal 
bill by providing that United States ves- 
sels in the coastwise trade should pay no 
tolls. By a vote of 91 to 24 it refused 
even to require such vessels to pay the 
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actual cost of locking. The provision 
forbidding railroad companies to own or 
control steamship lines on routes 
naturally competing with the railroad 
lines was retained, a large majority sup- 
porting it. This prohibition affects other 
waterways as well as the canal, and is 
applicable to steamships moving between 
New York and Boston. Mr. Lane, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
says it affects steamships owned by the 
Canadian railroad companies and in 
service on the great lakes, as well as any 
so owned that may seek to use the canal. 
The chairman of the committee which re- 
ported the bill is not in agreement with 
him about this. The general charge for 
passage (coastwise ships excepted) must 
not exceed $1.25 per ton. As amended, 
the bill was passed by a vote of 206 to 
61. It is said that a majority of the 
members’ of the Senate committee de- 
sire to exempt coastwise ships. But 
many Senators hold that such exemption 
would be a violation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. 


Daniel Willard and P. 
H. Morrissey, the two 
arbitrators chosen to 
consider the railroad engineers’ demand, 
have not been able to agree upon the 
five additional arbitrators, and it may be 
that these will be appointed (according 
to the provisions of the agreement) by 
Chief Justice White, Judge Knapp, and 
Labor Commissioner Neill. rs 
Flannery, of Chicago, president of the 
International Brotherhood of Railway 
Freight Handlers, has ordered a general 
strike, in support of the strike at Chi- 
cago. On the 22d, 170,000 anthracite 
coal miners resumed work under the new 
agreement, after they had been idle for 
44 working days. Because of the wage 
increase, 25 cents a ton was added to the 
price of coal. Unless the landlords of 
the large hotels and restaurants in New 
York City satisfy the demands of the 
waiters’ union, a strike will be ordered 
on the 20th. At San D‘ego, Cal., the 
prosecutor who is submitting evidence to 
a Federal grand jury asserts that he has 
proof of a conspiracy of Industrial 
Workers of the World to destroy the 
city’s water works and eleciric lighting 
plant by dynamite. 


Labor Questions 
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At the end ot the trial, in 

Trust Cases Cleveland last week, of the 
Government’s suit against 

what is called the Wall Paper Trust, for 
violation of the Sherman act, the eight 
defendants were acquitted by the jury. 
They are manufacturers or wholesale 
merchants. One of them, Winfield A. 
Huppuch, has been associated in busi- 
ness with Governor Dix, of New York. 
Arguments were made last week in 

the Coffee Trust suit, with respect to the 


temporary injunction, which the Gov- 


ernment asks the court to make perma- 
nent, Decision was reserved. A report 
having been published that Secretary 
Knox and the Attorney General were 
not in agreement as to this suit, a denial 
has been made by the State Department. 
Brazil is interested, as the seized coffee 
is the property of the Government of 
Brazil or of Sao‘Paulo. Secretary Knox 
has told Brazil that he must await the. 
decision of the court. The Senate’s 
committee: on interstate commerce is 


considering pending bills for adding 
something to the Sherman act or for the 
appointment of a Trade Commission. 


There were rumors on 
the 19th of a negro 
uprising in Cuba. 
Several arrests were made, and the Gov- 
ernment sought in vain to find General 
Estenoz and General Ivonnet, negro 
leaders. Two or three days later it was 
known that there was an uprising of an 
alarming character, especially in the east- 
ern provinces. The negroes have pro- 
tested against the law which forbids the 
making of a political party on a race or 
color basis. They also complained that, 
altho they had been a majority of the 
fighters in Cuba’s wars for independence, 
a fair share of the offices had not been 
given to them. Some think their aim is 
to provoke intervention. At the end of 
last week it was said that 8,000 were in 
the field, that arms had been shipped to 
them from Hayti, and that negroes from 
Hayti had urged them to set up a negro 
republic in Eastern Cuba. As the wires 
were cut and railroad tracks had been 
torn up, there was little news from the 
eastern provinces, to which President 
Gomez had sent 1,200 soldiers. It was 
known, however, that the negroes were 
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looting the shops and burning canefields. 


The stores in El Caney were sacked.’ 


Estenoz threatened to burn the property 
on sugar plantations if the owners con- 
tinued to grind cane. In Oriente prov- 
ince there was a panic, and the whites 
sought safety in towns. The disturb- 
ance was aggravated by the stevedores’ 
strike, which was renewed at Havana 
on Saturday night, after a truce of sev- 
eral days. Our Government, on the 22d, 
sent a transport with 700 marines to 
Guantanamo, and a gunboat to Nipe Bay, 
in the vicinity of which $30,000,000 of 
American capital has been invested ‘in 
plantations and other property. ‘Two 
days later orders were given for the as- 
sembling of nine battleships at Key West 
and 5,000 troops were held in readiness. 
Intervention was not proposed, unless 
Gomez should fail to subdue the rebel- 
lion. He was striving to enlarge his 
army by means of volunteers. On the 
26th he sent a long dispatch to President 
Taft, protesting against intervention and 
expressing confidence in his ability to 
overcome the revolutionists. On Mon- 
day it was reported that American ma- 
rines had been landed at Guantanamo. 
The revolutionists in Santo Do- 
mingo were victorious last week in 
two battles with the Government troops. 
France has protested against the 
new law in Hayti which forbids Syrians 
to do business without a license. It 
is aimed at the Syrians’ retail shops, 
and will go into effect on the 31st. 
The Government is determined to en- 
force it. Both houses of the Danish 
Parliament have passed the bill authoriz- 
ing a company to make improvements on 
a large scale in the harbor of St. Thomas. 
The harbor is to be deepened, and there 
will be new wharves, docks, warehouses 
and shipyards. The House at Wash- 
ington has passed a bill forbidding the 
sale of more than 2,500 acres of the fri- 
ars’ lands (which were bought from the 
religious orders) to.one corporation, or 
of more than 40 acres to one person. 
But in special cases the Legislature mav 
change these limits, with the consent of 
the President. 














At the beginning of last 
week Orozco was fre- 
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treating to Rellano,’ 


where he had a strong position, and 
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General Huerta, commander of the Fed- 
eral troops, was pursuing him slowly, 
repairing the bridges which the rebels 
had burned. On the 22d Huerta began 
an attack upon Orozco at Rellano. ‘Lhe 
battle continued for twenty-five hours, 
and at the end of it Orozco’s army fled 
northward. In this battle about 10,000 
men were engaged. The Federal artil- 
lery was used effectively. Huerta re- 
ported that Orozco lost 1,000 in killed 
and wounded, Orozco fell back to 
Corralitos. He still profest to expect 
victory, but many of his men were de- 
serting. Huerta was then 114 miles 
north of Torreon. It was thought that 
the revolutionists’ last stand would be 
made in or near the city of Chihuahua, 
from which they had set out for the city 
of Mexico. The men whom Orozco had 
sent with General Campa to turn 
Huerta’s flank have not been successful. 
They were whipped twice last week by 
General Blanquet, southwest of Torreon. 
It is reported that in Velardena they de- 
stroyed property of the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company, worth 
$1,000,000. In the south there was a 
sharp engagement with Zapata’s bandit 
army, within 20 miles of the capital. 
Two days later Zapata sent warning that 
he would take the city if Madero should 
not resign within eight days. A report 
in Chihuahua that Madero had been 
asked by Congress to resign was ridi- 
culed by the President’s friends. In 
Orozco’s army are two Supreme Court 
judges of Chihuahua, fighting as com- 
mon soldiers. These men, with twelve 
associates, were recently condemned to 
death because there was evidence that 
they had plotted against Orozco. They 
offered to join his army and thus to 
prove their loyalty to his cause. He put 
them in the ranks. Mexico has paid 
$100,000 to the relatives of four Ger- 
mans who were killed last year in a riot 
at Puebla. The correspondence relat- 
ing to Magdalena Bay was sent to Con- 
gress last week by President Taft. It 
shows that an American syndicate de- 
sired to sell a large tract to a Japanese 
company and sought the approval of our 
Government. Disapproval was exprest 
by Secretary Knox. By direction of the 








President, Mr. Knox has been in com- 
munication with many officers of our 
railroads, seeking employment for the 
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American engineérs and conductors who 
recently lost their places on the roads of 
the Mexican National Railway. 


Mrs. Emmalene Pank- 
hurst, leader of the 
militant  suffragets, 
and Mr. and Mrs, Pethick Lawrence, 
editors of Votes for Women, were on 
May 22 convicted on a_ conspiracy 
charge and sentenced to nine months’ 
imprisonment, without hard labor. The 
jury recommended mercy, and the court 
imposed the light sentence where it 
might have given the defendants two 
years each. he defendants were also 
condemned to pay the costs of the trial. 
In his closing address to the jury the 
Attorney-General, Sir Rufus Isaacs, said 
that the prisoners had been allowed 
great latitude during their trial, and that 
they had made no attempt to controvert 
the Government’s evidence, but had in- 
jected politics into the proceedings to 
befog the issue. Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge said that if the prisoners had 
exprest contrition instead of their in- 
‘ tention to continue to break the law, he 
might have given a still lighter sentence. 
The prisoners nearly collapsed when 
found guilty. Mrs. Pankhurst com- 
plained of her treatment and of the trial. 
Mrs, Lawrence exclaimed: “May God 
defend us as our cause is just!” The 
women in the court room _ cried 
“Shame!” and “Keep the flag flying!” 
and the prisoners responded, “Rather!” 
In the House of Commons Keir Hardie 
and George Lansbury, Socialists, de- 
manded that the prisoners be transferred 
to the first division, where they would be 
treated as political. prisoners, and that 
their sentences should be revised. Mrs. 
Pankhurst and the Lawrences were 
arrested on March 5, when the police 
raided the Women’s Social and Political 
Union, at Clement’s Inn, Strand. Mrs. 
Pankhurst has served two months in jail 
for window breaking. The Government 
introduced as evidence against the pris- 
oners on the conspiracy charge docu- 
ments and papers seized at Clement’s 
Inn tending to show that the window 
breaking was part of a general campaign 
to force the authorities to grant the suf- 
frage to women, and demanded convic- 
tion on the ground that the defendants, 
by incendiary speeches and writings, 
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“stirred up the excitable rank and file... to 
perpetrate organized damage and injury to the 
extent of many thousands of pounds upon 
traders and peaceful merchants of London.” 


English ship- 
Strikes and Socialism ping was tied up 

last week by the 
defection of 150,000 dockers, lighter- 
men, carmen, etc., the Transport Work- 
ers’ Federation having declared a gen- 
eral strike. It is charged that the em- 
ployers have broken an agreement with 
the lightermen, but the immediate cause 
of trouble is the employment of an indi- 
vidual non-union foreman. Cargoes of 
perishable food are rotting on the Lon- 
don wharves and in warehouses. The 
strike may become national. The price 
of meat has already gone up 2 cents a 
pound, and that of flour is likely to fol- 
low, the wholesale price having already 
advanced. Steamship sailings are af- 
fected. Qn Sunday a great mass meet- 
ing was held in Trafalgar Square, but 
no disorders have been reported. 
Home Secretary McKenna announced in 
the House of Commons, on May 20, that 
the six months’ sentence imposed on 
Tom Mann, the labor leader, had been 
commuted to two months. He also 
ordered the release of the editor of the 
Syndicalist, who had served two months. 
Many petitions had been made in favor 
of Mann and the editor, Guy Bowman. 
Enemies of the Asquith Government de- 
nounce the commutations as a surrender 
made for the sake of holding the votes 
of the 45 Labor members of Parliament. 
It is also regarded as a concession made 
to reduce the chances of a _ general 
strike. Count Tisza, an opponent of 
universal suffrage, having been elected 
Speaker of the lower house of parlia- 
ment in Hungary, the Socialist’ Union 
passed, on May 22, a resolution declar- 
ing a general strike. Rioting broke out 
next day in many quarters of Budapest. 
Practically all organized labor is on 
strike, except municipal employees, and 
the strikers attacked the police with 
stones after being interrupted in their 
wrecking of windows and street lamps. 
They also fired on the police from cover 
and wounded several officers. The latter 
replied with a volley which killed two 
rioters and wounded a dozen. The 
strikers also attacked a church and 
burned a factory. Peace was restored 
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at midnight, May 24-25, thru Govern- 
ment intervention, after more bloodshed. 
Troops had meanwhile replaced the 
police in Budapest. In recommending a 
return to work, Socialist leaders de- 
clared that the demonstration made had 
so imprest the Government that reforms 
could be counted on. A demand for an 
extension of the suffrage has been for- 
warded to Emperor Francis Joseph. 


Count Wolff-Metternich, 
the retiring German 
Ambassador to Great 
Britain, said last week: 

“I retire from the post more willingly in 
that, as I hope and confidently believe, I hand 
over to my successor [Baron Marschall von 
Bierberstein] an easier task than that which 
fell to my lot. The moment is auspicious 
unless all signs are deceptive. The impulse 
for reconciliation and a peaceful neighborli- 
ness is passing thru the two great peoples, 
English and German. , 

“Here is a fruitful field for statesmanship, 

and it will repay the toil of the noble minds 
which pursue its cultivation.” 
Meanwhile Mr. Balfour contributes to 
the German monthly m?gazine Nord und 
Sud an exposition of the British point 
of view with regard to Germany and 
German naval aggrandizement. A Brit- 
ish war of aggression against Germany 
is unthinkable, he asserts, because: 

“(1) We are a commercial nation, and war 
is ruinous to commerce; (2) We are a polit- 
ical nation, and unprovoked war would shatter 
the strongest Government and party, and (3) 
We are an insular nation and our army is 
small, and, therefore, we should be compelled 
to play for very unequal stakes should Ger- 


many be our opponent in the hazardous game 
of war.” 


Without any fleet at all, Mr. Balfour 
continues, Germany would remain the 
greatest European power. Hence Eng- 
lish uneasiness : 

“The greatest military power and the sec- 
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ond greatest naval power in the world is add-. 


ing both to her army and navy. She is in- 
creasing the strategic railways which lead to 
the frontier of States—not merely to frontier 
States, which themselves possess powerful ar- 
mies, but to small States, which can have no 
desire but to remain neutral... . 

“She is in like manner modifying her naval 
arrangements so as to make her naval strength 
instantly effective. It is conceivable that all 
this may be only in order to render herself 
impregnable to attack. Such an object would 
certainly be commendable; but those efforts 
undergone to secure it might, to outside ob- 
servers, seem in excess of any possible dan- 
aes 
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“T do not believe that the great body of the 
German people wish to make an attack on 
their neighbors ot that the German Govern- 
ment intends it. A war in which the armed 
manhood of half of Europe would take part 
car be no object of deliberate desire either 
for nations or statesmen. 

“The danger lies elsewhere. It lies in the 
coexistence of that marvelous instrument of 
warfare which is the German Army and Navy 
with the assiduous—!I had almost said the 
organized—advocacy of a folicy which it 
seems impossible to reconcile with the peace 
of the world or the rights of nations. 

“For those who accept this policy, German 

development means German territor al expan- 
sion. All countries which hinder, tho it be 
only in self-defense, the realization of this 
ideal are to be regarded as hostile, and war 
or the threat of war is deemed a natural and 
fitting method by which the ideal itself is to 
be accomplished.” 
There are trenchant phrases in Mr. Bal- 
four’s article, as where he writes that 
Germany, which has taught Europe 
much, can teach it still more, especially 
that “appetite for domination belongs to 
an outworn phase of patriotism, and that 
the furtherance of-civilization must be 
the joint work of many peoples.” Mr. 
Balfour’s article was contributed to the 
German review with the idea of helping 
to bring the nations to an understanding ; 
but German opinion is pessimistic after 
reading it. The statement is made 
that Mr. Churchill’s estimates for an in- 
crease in the British naval estimates, be- 
cause of the new German program, will 
amount to nearly $15,000,000; absorbing 
half of the suspended treasury surplus. 
The popular subscription for the 
German airship fleet reached $1,000,000 
on May 24, or twice the amount of the 
French subscription for a like purpose. 
The Hamburg-American liner “Im- 
perator” was launched at Hamburg on 
May 23. This is the largest: steamship 
in the world, 10% feet longer than the 
“Titanic.” The Emperor christened the 
ship, which is subsidized, and in time of 
war can be pressed into transport 
service. The German Reichstag has 
adjourned to November 29. At the final 
session, May 22, the Social-Democratic 
leader, Georg Ledebour, referred as fol- 
lows to the Kaiser’s speech at Strass- 
burg, in which he threatened to incor- 
porate Alsace-Lorraine with Prussia: 














“A people like the English would in a parallel 
case either have smashed the throne to frag- 
ments or have confined a monarch making 
such remarks in some quiet castle in the same 
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way as was done to the mad King of Ba- 
varia and ex-Sultan Abul Hamid.” 


On Sunday, May 12, was taken 


France the second turn of “ballotage’- 
in the French municipal elec- 
tions. These elections are important na- 


tionally because the municipal council- 
lors chosen share in the election of Sen- 
ators. The local contests ,eflect the 
waning of the Radical or Radical-Social- 
ist party, dominant during ten years. 
This party will, however, elect the next 
President of the Republic, early in 1913. 
The Radicals’ loss of influence is in many 
places due to the Socialists’ desertion. 
Socialists have long complained that the 
Radicals, tho revolutionary in their war 
against religion, are faithless toward la- 
bor, and are at bottom philistines and 
capitalists. The Moderate Republicans 
(stigmatized by their enemies as reac- 
tionaries) divide with full-fledged Social - 
ism the power shorn from the Radicals. 
There is, however, no evidence of a pop- 
ular drift toward monarchy; and the 
military spirit today is in no sense a spirit 
of jingoism. Curiously, it is a Socialist, 
M. Millerand, who, as Minister of War, 
shows a will to restore efficiency and 
unity of organization to the army—this 
after a long period of decadence. The 
Minister for the Colonies has drawn up 
a bill for the creation of a wireless tele- 
graph system connecting all the French 
colonies with Paris. at a cost of $2,000,- 
000, to be distributed over five years. 
The principal stations will be at two 
points in Morocco; Saint Louis, West- 
ern Africa; Martinique, the Marquesas 
Islands, Tahiti, Noumea; Saigon, and 
Ha-Noi, Indo-China; Pondicherry, In- 
dia; Jibuti, Africa; Antananariva, Mad- 
agascar; Bangui, French Congo, and 
Timbuctoo. On May 23 Paul Descha- 
nel, a member of the French Academy, 
was elected President of the Chamber of 
Deputies. He succeeds the late Henri 
Brisson, and is fiftv-six vears of age. 
The Minister of Marine, Théophile Del- 
cassé, had been named as a candidate for 
the post, which is regarded as a steppin 
stone to. the Presidency of the republic. 
M. Delcassé withdrew just before the 
vote was taken._--—-The Prince of Wales 
embarked on the French battleship 
“Danton” on May 21, this being the flag- 
ship of Vice-Admiral de Lapevrére. He 
spent several days aboard, witnessing the 
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maneuvers of the French Mediterranean 
fleet. The new Paris municipal loan 
of $41,000,000, bearing 3 per cent. inter- 
est, was oversubscribed eighty-two times. 
The loan was offered for subscription in 
$60 bonds, at $57. 





Talk of “grafting” is 
The Far East heard at Peking, and the 

downfall of Premier 
Tang Shao-yi is looked for. He is said 
to have paid $1,000,000 out of the treas- 
ury to Dr. Sun, and to have contracted 
and spent a Belgian loan without con- 
sulting the council. He has promised to 
submit his accounts and a budget. His 
cabinet promises the introduction of trial 
by jury; military and naval reorganiza- 
tion; a general system of education. re- 
forms in taxation; an income tax, and 
the establishment of a national bank.—— 
An attempt on the life of President Yuan 
was made by Chang Ping-lin, a disap- 
pointed office seeker, on May 23. 
The meetings at London of bankers rep- 
resenting the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, France, Russia and Japan, 
to fix the terms of the Chinese loan, were 
suspended on May 16, as the Russian 
proposals were unsatisfactory to the 
other Powers, except Japan. Austria 
also is said to desire a share of the $300,- 
000,000 loan. If all goes well $50,000,- 
000 is to be advanced before November 
1, the expenditures to be made under the 
joint supervision of foreign and Chinese 
auditors. Officials of the United States 
State Department maintain that the 
prospects of the loan being made are ex- 
cellent. The situation at Wu-chang, 
where the soldiers are reported to be 
without pay and rations, is said to be 
grave-——The general election returns 
in Japan show that the Seiyukai Gov- 








_ernment party will have a majority of 


203 in the new House of Representa- 
tives, composed of 355 members. The 
battleship-cruiser “Kongo,” of the Jap- 
anese navy, was launched at Barrow-on- 
Furness, England, simultaneously with 
the launching of the American b2ttleship 
“Texas” at Newport News. The spred 
of the new Japanese vessel is estimated 
at 30 knots, against 21 knots for the 
“Texas.” The “Kongo” is a turbine of 
70,000 horse power, and will burn either 
coal or oil. She will have cost $12,- 
500,000, 











The People’s Institute 


BY JOHN COLLIER 


{The appointment of Mr. Howe as the director of the People’s Institute of this city, 
already noted in our editorial columns, offers a good occasion to sum up the remarkable 
work of this unique institution and call the attention of other cities to the good that may 


be expected to follow if they should create People’s Institutes. Mr. 


Collier has been. a 


staff member of the Institute for several years and no one jis more familiar with its work 


than he.—EpirTor. | 


HE People’s Institute of New 
T York, at the close of its fifteenth 
year, is beginning a new period 

under the leadership of Frederic C. 
Howe. The name “People’s Institute” is 
somewhat intangibly familiar to millions 
of people. Frederic C. Howe is known 
as the author of an unusual series of 
books on progressive democracy, as a 
pioneer publicist of the insurgent move- 
ment in politics and as a co-worker of 
the late Tom Johnson in Cleveland. The 
Institute, founded by the late Charles 
Sprague Smith, and nurtured by him for 











FREDERIC C. HOWE 
Managing director of the People’s Institute at New 
‘ork and a well-known publicist 





twelve years, has survived his death and 
continued with undiminished variety the 
work he created. 

Prof. Sprague Smith, scholar in for- 
gotten languages, head of the Compara- 
tive Literature Department of Columbia 
University, entered public affairs at forty - 
years of age. He was imprest with 
the inadequacy of purely political organ- 
ization, as it existed in America fifteen 
years ago, to meet the local problems of 
city government or to provide organized 
expression for the deeper interests of the 
people. He was imprest with the 
gulf that lay between the university and 
the people, and in less measure between 
the church and the people. Learned in 
many sciences, he felt that science had 
progrest more rapidly than had the 
diffusion of knowledge, and he believed 
that important knowledge of the world 
could be given to the people en masse 
only if it could be translated into some 
kind of collective action. Believing these 
things he established the People’s Forum 
at Cooper Union, New York, and after- 
ward the People’s Institute. 

The People’s Forum was meant to 
give knowledge, leadership and_ public 
voice to the wage-earning masses. There 
were no doctrines, religious or political. 
A wide range of lectures and debates 
was provided, the unchangeable rule be- 
ing that half of each meeting should be 
devoted to auestions and discussion from 
the floor. The audience was free to pass 
resolutions, organize committees and in 
any way translate its majority views into 
action. 

Cooper Union is the traditional civic 
forum of New York. . It is located at the 
apex of an Italian colony of 200,000 and 
within the margin of a Jewish city of 
nearly half a million. Close around it 
lies a vast factory district, reaching into 
New Jersey and Long Island. 
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Here, for fifteen years, more than a 
thousand people have gathered thrice 
weekly for a more_or less continuous de- 
bate covering all subjects of dominant 
public interest. The public found, at the 
People’s Forum, both leadership and a 
voice of their own, 

Prof. Sprague Smith was restlessly 
creative in his temper. His ultimate in- 
terest was human nature, as causing po- 
litical changes and as shaped by indus- 
try, religion and government. With such 
a view it was inevitable that he. would 
crystallize the forum movement into 
many pieces of practical, more or less in- 
stitutional work. From the People’s Fo- 
rum was developed a legislative bureau 
which is today the one bureau in New 
York that digests all legislative informa- 
tion and reduces it to simple terms, dis- 
seminating the facts to every kind of or- 
ganized citizens’ body. As public crises 
came and went the convictions of those 
who gathered at Cooper Union made 
necessary successive campaigns directed 
at municipal, state and federal legisla- 
tures. The sentiment for municipal 
ownership was precipitated thru Cooper 
Union meetings, and many mass meet- 
ings were held, many delegations went to 
Albany on behalf of city-built and city- 
controlled subways. Direct legislation, 
industrial arbitration, tenement law 
measures, measures affecting parks and 
schools, and many other public issues 
were driven ahead thru the Cooper 
Union meetings. The temper of the peo- 
ple as they gathered at Cooper Union 
was radical from the beginning, and con- 
tinues radical. jut never at any cone 
time has any special political or social 
doctrine claimed the forum influence for 
its own. No personal candidacy for of- 
fice has ever been indorsed; socialism, 
single tax and other forward doctrines 
have never been even voted on, altho 
many applications of such progressive 
doctrines have been supported because 
of their immediate practical importance. 
Altho the Sunday night meetings are al- 
ways ethical in their character, there has 
been in fifteen years only one public 
prayer uttered at these meetings. Occa- 
sional meetings where the debate raged 
high have been featured in the newspa- 
pers as indicating the rabid tendencies 
of the People’s Forum, yet it is a fact 
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that this great audience of the working 
classes, so largely immigrant in its com- 
plexion, has been perfectly free to de- 
clare itself on any subject at any time, 
and yet has never given its voice to the 
support of a political candidacy or ofa 
doctrinaire program. 

The public with whom Prof. Sprague 
Smith came in contact were the indus- 
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Founder of the People’s Institute and for twelve years 
its managing director 


trial workers and their families, These 
people dwell in tenement flats; the men 
labor at machine industry-all day and the 
children are confined in the schools, 
which are of necessity utilitarian in their 
main object. 

These people cannot, or will not, spend 
their leisure hours in their tenement 
homes. Prof. Sprague Smith believed 
that they should not spend their leisure 
time at home. But he had another be- 
lief, which was that a better leisure-time 
home should be provided. At present 
the saloon is the main leisure-time place 














THE PEOPLE’S FORUM 
A Sunday .evening meeting at the People’s Inctitute 


of the adult man. The commercial 
dance halls, more or less iniquitous in 
character, alone provide hospitality for 
the adolescent young woman or man. 
Nearly 400,000 of the wage earners 
spend part of their leisure time daily in 
motion picture theaters. Politics, a man’s 
job in New York, has its focus in or 
about the saloon. The child, when not 
in the picture theater or in widely scat- 
tered and poorly equipped small parks 
plays at his peril in the street. The few 
lecture and play centers of the public 
schools meet the needs of not more than 
3 or 4 per cent. of the people. 

Prof. Sprague Smith voiced this con- 
dition years ago and several important 
movements were undertaken, which have 
influenced the whole country. 

l‘irst, and perhaps least successful, the 
People’s Instit ite tried to organize a the- 
atrical and musical public from among 
the wage earners, directing this public to 
certain chosen plays and concerts, at re- 
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duced rates, which could always be se- 
cured when the patronage could be guar- 
anteed. <A large committee selected, or, 
in a certain way, censored the produc- 
tions. A. special organization was de- 
veloped in the public schools, and the 
People’s Institute was able to send more 
than 100,000 people a year to the more 
educational plays and the better concerts 
at rates which the poorest wage earner 
could afford. This department of the 
Institute preceded by many years the 
formation of the drama leagues which 
are now familiar in America. Two years 
ago this department kecame self support- 
ing and self governing, fusing with the 
Wage Earners’ Theater League, which 
still continues its activities in New York. 

A more far-reaching and _ typical 
work was the effort, which still con- 
tinues, to transform the motion picture 
theater into an educational agency. Five 
years ago there were thousands of pic- 
ture theaters in America—4oo in New 
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York—with a large daily patronage, op- 
erating in the most haphazard manner 
and presenting a problem that had not 
even been investigated. The Institute 
placed an investigator in the field, and 
after a year’s work there was organ‘zed 
a Board of Censorship, without power im 
law, working thru co-operative arrange- 
ments with the picture theaters. This 
hoard was created thru organizing the 
consumers, these being the picture thea- 
ters, the consumers agreeing to reject 
any picture product that had not received 
the approval of the censoring board. The 
work was done by volunteers, but the 
theaters themselves, being moved by en- 
lightened self interest, undertook to meet 
all the clerical expenses. 

A marked and instantaneous improve- 
ment took place in picture programs of 
New York City. As the censoring board 
was made up of many civic organizations 
and prominent people, it was easy to 
make their voice heard, and the official 
attack on motion pictures quickly trans- 
formed itself into a sane and orderly ef- 
fort to improve the theaters physically 
and morally. After three months the 
film manufacturers, who supply the na- 
tional market, approached the New York 
board and asked that the work be na- 
tionalized, agreeing on their part to meet 
all clerical expenses and to alter or sup~ 
press such films as the board might di- 
rect. After deliberation the New York 
committee decided to try the experiment, 
and the National Board of Motion Pic- 
ture Censorship was created. 
Prof. George W. Knox, of the Union 
Theological Seminary and a director of 
the People’s Institute, became chairman 
of the national board, and to his efforts, 
along with those of Prof. Sprague Smith, 
the almost absolute success of the experi- 
ment is due. The work on its adminis- 
trative side was a department of the Peo- 
ple’s Institute. 

“By your fruits shall ye be known.” 
The co-operative censorship idea has 
gained increasing support thruout the 
country by the simple process of “mak- 
ing good.” Motion pictures have been 
transformed into perhaps the cleanest 
and most educational form of public 
amusement at this time available in 
America, and a remarkable impetus has 
been given to the production of strictly 
educational films, 
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These movements, directed toward the 
redemption of commercialized amuse- 
ment, were themselves only preparatory 
to the work of expanding the sy8tem of 
public education into the recreation 
field. Prof. Sprague Smith died just’ at 
the beginning of a campaign which is 
now- in full progress, looking to the 
transformation of the school buildings 
into neighborhood club houses or social 
centers, with wholesome amusement, the- 
atricals, public discussion and a definite 
neighborhood organization to utilize the 
building after the regular school hours. 
To meet the New York problem it was 
felt that experimentation was needed, 
and the People’s Institute has recently 
organized and financed a citizens’ com- 
mittee, made up of leaders from several 
organizations, which has secured pow- 
ers from the Board of Education to con- 
duct experiments in a local school. Use 
will probably be made of both motion 
pictures and amateur dramatic talent; 
of the folk dance and social dance; civic 
clubs will be organized ; public mectings, 
as free, if possible, as the Cooper Union 
meetings, will be inaugurated thru a 
steering committee chosen from the im- 
mediate vicinity. The idea of the New 
York Social Center Committee is that 
the public school should be developed as 
a family gathering place—a sort of en- 
larged family environment — where 
father, mother and children will be ap- 
pealed to by a variety of strong, whole- 
some interests under a single-roof, and 
within the educational atmosphere of the 
school. The social and political possi- - 
bilities of this idea are too evident to re- 
quire statement. 

There are two kinds of public work 
outside the field of government, one of 
which is brilliant and the other profound. 
The first is such work as is inaugurated 
and maintained thru some presiding 
genius—thru some poetic idea or fiery 
personality, whose appeal can only be 
temporary or whose sway can only last 
thru a lifetime. Such institutions have 
been the numerous communistic colonies 
and many another brilliant and sugges- 
tive piece of social experimentation. The 
second type of organization requires 
genius to inaugurate, but proves itself 
capable of running thru the interest and 
leadership of the average man after the 
genius has passed away. The test of 
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greatness which can be successfully ap- 
plied to the work inaugurated by Prof. 
Sprague Smith is the test of permanence 
and the capacity of rapid growth thruout 
the country. 

‘Where there was one People’s Forum 
fifteen years ago, there are now six 
forums in New York, organized on iden- 
tical principles and co-operating con- 
stantly with the Cooper Union forum. 
In various parts of the country similar 
forums have been inaugurated. The idea 
of the co-operative betterment of com- 
mercial enterprise thru enlightened self- 
interest, which began ten years ago with 
the People’s Institute Drama Depart- 
ment, has now spread into many fields of 
business and art, and is a force in the 
achievement of industrial democracy. 


The work of scientific local regulation of 


motion pictures, begun by the People’s 
Institute as a form of voluntary effort, 
was taken up by the city, first thru the 
Commissioner of Accounts and later thru 
a Mayor’s Commission, and the results 
are influencing the policy of cities thru- 
out the country. The social center work 
of the institute is being carefully directed 
toward early self-support, and is already 
so organized that it could proceed inde- 
pendently even if the People’s Institute 
was to drop out of existence. Prof. 
Sprague Smith was an intense and rich 
personality—a dominant force in New 
York public life. That he should have 
proved to be likewise a cautious builder 
of impersonal things, which, neverthe- 
less, vitally embodied his spiritual ideas, 
is proof of a genius still more rare. 

The coming of Frederic C. Howe to 
the institute brings out another signifi- 
cance of the movement which Prof. 
Sprague Smith inaugurated. He has 
now chosen to enter a field where the su- 
preme test of success will be the cre- 
ation of pieces of work which then move 
away and exist independently of their 
founder, perhaps forgetful of their 
origin, He has entered a field where in- 
tense political interest rules and yet 
where that interest must never be al- 


lowed to become partisan or personal. 
A man of strong and fundamental con- 
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victions .he has taken the leadership of 
an institution whose. distinction is that it 
has never professed a doctrine, but only 
an ideal of constructive democracy. 

The meaning of the above facts is two- 
fold: first, there is being created in 
America a public opinion which is not 
confined to any dogma or party, and 
which cannot exhaust itself thru any 
single piece of public work. This pub- 
lic opinion is the true culture of the na- 
tion. It is a catholic public opinion and 
sees very far ahead; it is no more radical 
than it is truly conservative. Mr. Howe 
has elected to join a movement~ whose 
aim it is to help a little in the clearer and 
more earnest formulation of this basic 
public opinion, which is the soul of 
American democracy. He has chosen 
this work because his own interest in 
American democracy is, at its fountain- 
head, a spiritual interest. 

The second meaning is this: The time 
has passed when democracy in America 
can succeed simply thru broad, smashing. 
movements, wasteful, technically ineffi- 
cient, mainly emotional in their nature. 
The period of efficient democracy has 
come. Our taxation problem has its 
philosophical but likewise its acutely 
technical side ; equally so our problem of 
public service franchises, our problem of 
conservation, our problem of electoral 
efficiency. No longer can American mu- 
nicipalities continue to ignore the need 
for a carefully planned civic growth; the 
question of municipal markets requires 
the same businesslike force for its solu- 


‘tion as the question of a successful de- 


partment store. Even the laying of stone 
blocks in city pavements is a, technical 
question which not one city in ten has 
tried to solve. Mr. Howe is perhaps best 
known to most people as a student of 
these detained problems of government, 
especially as they are illuminated by the 
experience of the best-governed Euro- 
pean cities. He joins the People’s Insti- 
tute in order to interest the mass of the 
wage earning public of America’s me- 
tropolis in these problems of efficient de- 
mocracy. 


New York City. 


























The Christian Life 


BY WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE D.D., LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF BowDoIN COLLEGE, 


S a way of inducing the students to 
A think about Christianity I have 
been in the practice of asking 

the members of my class in ethics to 
write out their individual creeds. Out 
of these creeds I make a composite 
creed, and subsequently modify it until 
we reach a common creed to which every 
member of the class can assent. A creed 
drawn up in this way six or eight years 
ago was widely copied and discussed ; the 
general verdict being one of surprise 
that college students had so large a faith. 
This year I did not ask for a creed, but 
for a definition of the Christian life. For 
students’ minds today are not running to 
creeds, but straight out into life. Yet 
life involves convictions; and these con- 
victions, if you please, you may call a 
creed. Their seventy answers I reduced 
to a single statement. Of course, the 
form and phraseology are mine. But 
there is not a phrase or shade of meaning 
in my statement that has not its warrant 
in some word or idea found in one or 
more of these students’ papers. On the 


other hand, with the exception of three 
or four negative or irrelevant statements, 
everything in their seventy papers has 
been incorporated into the composite defi- 
nition. Thus the result is-in substance 
theirs; in form only mine. The sub- 
stance is much better than anything 
I could have written without their help; 
and even as to the form, the best clause 
in it is taken straight from the paper of 
a student who is intending to be a for- 
eign medical missionary. As an indica- 
tion of what the average college student 
realiy thinks about Christianity, when he 
can be induced to tell us what he thinks, 
this statement I hope will be, notwith- 
standing its pragmatist and sociological 
leanings, interesting and _ reassuring. 
Their statements were made _ before 
Christianity had been taken up as a spe- 
cial object of study and discussion in the 
class, tho the composite statement as here 
given was discussed with them in the 
class, with abundant opportunity for any 
member to dissent from any part of it, in 
case he had desired to do so. 


The Christian Life 


AS DEFINED BY A COLLEGE CLASS 


To believe without proof God is love, 
and prove that faith true by finding love 
the life we are made for; to trust Christ 
at first simply as our best teacher, and let 
the sense of his godliness grow as his life 
is reproduced in us; to own men of every 
race, class and creed as our brothers 
whom we are to help Christ save from 
physical injury, human unkindness, social 
injustice, and their own wrong-thinking, 
wrong-feeling, wrong-doing, as the great- 
est evils of all; to bear cheerfully what- 
ever sacrifice of pleasure or burden of 
pain this saving service involves; to 
struggle strenuously for better economic, 
political and social conditions, in the calm 


assurance that God’s best gifts are spirit- 
ual, to be had by us all for the asking; to 
do all in the modest and reverent sense 
of how little our best efforts add to -the 
glorious work God’s good spirit is doing 
thru institutions so much greater and men 
so much better than we—faith proved by 
life ; trust tested in experience ; love with- 
out limit; the passion to serve and to 
save; the willingness to suffer and to 
sacrifice ; the striving for the temporal in 
the peace and power of the eternal; so 
they be clothed with modesty and 
crowned with reverence—these are The 
Christian Life. 


3RUNSWICK, ME, 
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On the Trail of 


the Subconscious 


BY JOSEPH JASTROW, Ph.D. 


» [Professor Jastrow occupies the chair of psychology in the University of Wisconsin and 


was president of the American 


Psychological Association in 


1900. He is the author of 


“Time-Relations of Mental Phenomena,” “The Subconscious,” “Character and Temperament,” 


“The Qualities of Men,” etc.—Ep1Tor.] 


O many “the subconscious” 
gests an adventure in darkest 
psychology. It is a popular notion 

that we each harbor in the obscure re- 
cesses of our minds a sort of understudy, 
a subconscious personality, an irregular 
proxy, who occasionally comes forward 
in startling revelation, and projects the 
thoughts and behavior of an under-mind 
—according to others, of a super-mind— 
into the even tenor of our ways. Some 
propose to train this mysterious counter- 
part to act as a useful deputy; they per- 
suade us to believe that if the conscious 
struggling self will relax and fall back 
on this deeper, truer, hidden insight, go 
into a trance or on a vacation, the self 
will come into its own and find the solu- 
tion of perplexities knocking at the door 
of consciousness. The subconscious has 
been pictured as an elusive, superior 
wraith and a the most familiar of com- 
panions. The truth is that its life is 
neither so obscurely black nor so trans- 
parently white as it has been painted. 

So long as we are mentally alive, con- 
sciousness is variously busy; but it is not 
a meddlesome busybody. It goes about 
its many-sided affairs with a poise and a 
directness of purpose that is possible 
only thru close organization and long 
training. It goes where it is wanted and 
directs only so far and so long as is prof- 
itable. The mental economy demands a 
regulated superintendence, but an ex- 
tremely complex and elastic one; it is 
ever ready to take charge, ever keeps in 
touch,-even when seemingly off guard. 
When all runs smoothly, the mechanism 
is least conspicuous. There may be a 
fussy or nervous over-superintendence ; 
a simple case thereof is that of a too 
intent swallowing of a pill, which sticks 
in the throat because there is more di- 
rective effort than such a lowly business 
warrants ; we swallow our food subcon- 
sciously, easily and naturally. We walk 


sug- 
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naturally, not when we think most, but 
when we think least about it. What 
bridal couple ever walked to the altar 
with a natural gait! How difficult to 
get a natural pose or expression in a pho- 
tograph, to be “taken” consciously intel- 
ligent yet subconsciously unaware. 
Clearly our habits, disciplined and spon- 
taneous, which form our second nature, 
are our real understudies ; we get a direct 
glimpse of them when we catch the hab- 
its at work under diminished superin- 
tendence. For this we must relax to- 
ward “absent-mindedness.” I find that 
my understudy can wind my watch when 
I dress for the evening, and make me 
wonder who did it when I try to wind it 
again at bedtime; that “he” can direct 
my steps and take me halfway to the uni- 
versity when my errand is in the opposite 
direction at the post office; that he can 
lay aside my eyeglasses and give me 
quite a chase on the trail of the subcon- 
scious to recover them. Yet the sub- 
conscious is as much of a fairy as an imp 
and in reality very little of either, but for 
commonplace purposes a fairly satisfac- 
tory and often unreliable caddy, with a 
caddylike sporadic psychological attack 
of stupidity, or inspiration, or good luck. 

It is the limits of the subconscious that 
attract interest. Its commonplace be- 
havior is familiar, but by the same token 
significant. It seems natural that I 
should walk subconsciously, far less so 
that I should talk subconsciously, almost 
incredible that I should write subcon- 
sciously. Such statements require analy- 
sis to extract their meaning. I keep on 
walking while my mind is otherwise en- 
gaged so long as the footing is easy, but 
pick my steps on muddy or slippery 
ground. Iam keenly conscious of every 
step as I cross a trench on a narrow 
plank. If, instead of a shallow trench, 
there were a deep chasm with noisy rap- 
ids below, I might decline the venture, 
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tho quite convinced that the plank had 
not shrunk in width or lost in strength. 
If the gangway is provided ‘with a rail- 
ing I do not hesitate, and cross without 
touching it. ~It is a material railing, but 
a mental, or, if you like, a moral support. 
Clearly, welking may be steeped in con- 
sciousness ; which means that it may be 
involved in considerations and anxieties. 
In talking, the trained mechanism is 
slighter, and considerations make far 
larger demands. To have it go on with 
much lowered conscious direction 
would involve something of a mental 
lapse. Here we approach the unusual, 
and presently the abnormal. Some per- 
sons frequently, tho briefly, talk in their 
sleep; many sleepers can hear and an- 
swer a question without awakening. For 
various reasons sleep-walking demands a 
more serious departure from the normal 
than sleep-talking: Lady Macbeth com- 
bines both in her guilty unrest. As to 
writing, the mechanical part is for fluent 
writers trained to a lowered direction. 
It is a common experience to find one- 
self copying from a page accurately, with 
thoughts far afield. To compose as well 
as write in sleep or in a trance would be 
strange indeed; but why? 

That is another story, but one that 
needs to be told. If you inhale a few 
whiffs of ether, you become sense-less 
and thought-less and will-less together ; 
and when you come to, you resume feel- 
ings, thoughts and control—at first 
dazedly, after a while alertly. In wak- 
ing from sleep you seem to pass from 
unconsciousness quickly to conscious- 
ness. The less traveled trail of the sub- 
conscious leads to partial resumption. 
Somnambulism is a partial or irregular 
resumption of one kind. In a more 
gradual release from the disabilities of 
an anesthetic, the mental functions re- 
sume irregularly ; snatches of expression, 
violent gestures, passive dreams, imagi- 
native constructions accompany the wn- 
fettering of the mind—at times handed 
over to the memory of the waking con- 
sciousness, more often fragmentary or 
lost. Drug intoxication makes strange 
invasions into the vagaries of conscious- 
ness, calls out visions, releases controls 
and reserves, brings forward supprest 
and unsuspected resources of inner ex- 
perience. Most enlightening because 
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subject to the play of experiment, is hyp- 
nosis, an artificial trancelike state, in 
which suggestion plays upon the mind’s 
stops. From many sources of evidence 
we may formulate what it is that we re- 
sume. First of all, we resume and main- 
tain an alert relation with the world 
about us; we feel, and see, and hear. 
Again, we fit feelings and thoughts into 
a continuous many-stranded coil of inner 
experience. In resuming we find the 
mental bock-mark and go on to the next 
page with a fair knowledge of what has 
gone before to make us what we sever- 
ally are. Finally, we do not passively 
resume or receive the returning self, but 
take the initiative, take the reins in our 
hands. The same old self goes on in the 
same old world with the same old tasks, 
yet ever with a touch of novelty that de- 
mands the alert consciousness of a new 
combination, possibly a strenuous pulling 
together of ourselves, subject in its 
success to a happy support of conscious 
and subconscious participation. 

Partial resumptions are as properly 
called partial lapses; they are as charac- 
teristic in the mental obligations that are 
met as in those that are ignored. In ab- 
sent-mindedness, distraction or “wool- 
gathering” the full waking privileges are 
slightly in abeyance; in somnambulism 
and hypnosis they are irregularly re- 
sumed, the direction of resumption fol- 
lowing the clue of imposed suggestion. 
The hypnotized subject is for the mo- 
ment asleep; but my suggestion reaches 
his altered consciousness so peculiarly 
that he acts upon it, apparently sees, 
hears, walks, talks, commands his mus- 
cles, his words, and his ideas; yet is un- 
aware of his surroundings, is alienated 
from his normal self, when awakened 
knows nothing of the strange antics he 
has performed while hypnotized; left 
without suggestion shows no initiative, 
as to the suggestion he offers little or no 
resistance. Hypnosis is a selective al- 
teration of consciousness, dissipating its 
unity, confining the world—like Lady 
Macbeth’s nocturnal penance—to the im- 
posed quest or task. 

The hypnotic consciousness, like the 
more normal subconscicusness, is a de- 
tached consciousness, or a state of dis- 
sociation. In that state the normal con- 
sciousness is not wholly put out of com- 
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mission, but plays the subordinate part, 
not unlike the réle of the subconscious in 
the normal state. I tell the hypnotized 
subject that he cannot write the letter a 
and ask him to copy “Alabaster from 
Madagascar.” He writes “Albster from 
Mdgscr,” but must have seen the a’s just 
as clearly to know where to omit them as 
where to insert them. In order to “cut” 
an acquaintance, the undesirable citizen 
must be seen and recognized. Is it all 
sham, then? By no means---lifficult as 
it is to draw the line between belief and 
make-belief. If I give my hypnotized 
subject a paper dagger with instructions 
to thrust it into the body of the man ly- 
ing on the bed, he carries thru the oper- 
ation; if I give him a steel dagger and 
the man is of straw, he also commits 
murder ; but if both dagger and man are 
genuine, what then? If he balks in the 
last instance, does it not indicate that 
some detached phase of the handicapped 
consciousness recognizes the unreality of 
weapon or victim, permits the dominant 
hypnotic consciousness to carry thru the 
project in the first two situations, checks 
the hand in the last? There is in this 
altered and imposed relation an “other 
consciousness” restraint. For the nor- 
mal status, to a slight extent, some ac- 
tions will become detached and be per- 
formed subconsciously ; in hypnosis some 
little normality remains and imposes its 
limitations. 

Momentary states of partial resump- 
tion of waking privileges seem explica- 
ble if they are both brief and light: if 
long and deep, particularly if recurrent 
and connected, they extend the concep- 
tions of the mind’s waywardness toward 
the abnormal. I speak of my dream 
states, but not of my dream self. Dreams 
are mere transient interruptions of my 
waking consciousness, detached, irregu- 
lar, despite some measure of persistent 
traits and clear kinship in thought and 
emotion, in knowledge and desire, with 
the self I think I know. Somnambulists 
have been known to somnambulize in 
serial form, finding in the next séance 
objects hidden in the previous one, and 
inaccessible to the waking self. Som- 
nambulists, fearing that they may rise 
and leave the room, have hidden the 
key of the door, only to find that the 
subconsciousness that directed the sleep- 


ing enterprise was equal to finding it: 
but retorted by dropping the key into a 
basin of cold water, trusting to the shock 
to arouse the normal consciousness to its 
responsibilities. Here we have the house 
of mind divided against itself; it is only 
when such schemes arise that we learn 
how far the subconscious can usurp the 
throne or alternate in rule. The normal 
issue, despite warring factions, conflicts 
of impulse and conscience, the snubbed 
and starved and socially supprest crav- 
ings, hopes, ambitions, the dramatic po- 
tential selves that fate compels to live in 
imagination only—is a unity, an individ- 
ual, a character; yet in each instance 
this is an achievement, however com- 
mon, and seemingly inevitable. We all 
harbor the possibility of instability, or 
disruption, as we grow thru the psycho- 
logical ages of man; the storm-and-stress 
of adolescence makes the issue uncertain, 
injects the factors of internal disserision, 
drives from hearth to cloister, from folly 
to tragedy. Knowing as we do the pre- 
carious vicissitudes of personality, what 
wonder that here and there the fissures 
dividing the dominance of mood, the di- 
rection of conduct in an unstable brain 
extend to an involved, persistent or re- 
current chasm. Then we have “The 
Dissociation of a Personality,” far more 
perplexing in the fact as related by Dr. 
Prince* than in the “Jekyll and Hyde” 
of fiction. To find one systematized con- 
sciousness spitefully taking vengeance on 
its alternate, both housed in the same 
tenement of clay, seems a preposterous 
issue. Yet the feminine Hyde would en- 
tangle furniture, pictures and her body 
in endless yards of worsted and wake up 
her Jekyll counterpart to cut a way out 
of the maze; the robust Hyde would 
walk miles out of town and leave the 
feeble Jekvll stranded withont a cent of 
carfare for the journey home; the crafty 
Hyde would induce the victimized Jekyll 
to tear up a ten-dollar bill under the be- 
lief that it was a worthless scrap of pa- 
per. Extreme, abnormal, is all this as- 
suredly; yet observe that, while the 
common body that is swathed in yarn, 
the common legs that carry their owner 
for miles, the common hand that tears 
the money, offer no protest until the dis- 





*Morton Prince: “The Dissociation of a Personal- 
ity. New York. Pp. 569. See also Joseph Jastrow: 


“The Subconscious.” Boston. Pp. 549. 
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tracted consciousness is in command, yet 
the fact that these pranks are no more 
serious indicate the subeonscious concern 
of the supprest self; and no less must the 
subconscious presence of the perpetrator 
be assumed to assure of the enjoyment 
of her devi!tries. Indeed, we can prove it 
so; for a nettral ground of concession 
was arranged, and under persuasion and 
threat a tribunal of arbitration estab- 
lished, the original personality enthroned, 
the patient cured. 

Standing alone such a case seems 
chaos itself, the very mockery of psychol- 
ogy. Puzzling as it remains, volcanic 
in eruption and obliterating its tracks, it 
is natural withal; science recognizes no 
freaks. Most of all does its grotesque 
quality lie in this: that all these things 
were done, not merely dreamed or de- 
sired or concocted, but carried thru. 

In the supprest field, where action is 
only thought and feeling, there may be 
unrest and dissension ; but the normalized 
will quells the mutiny before it arises. 
Here lies the trail to the limitation of the 
subconscious; the reason why hypnosis 
goes so far and no further, why a trance 
in which altered personality plays its 
drama keeps to its stage and does not 
make a stage of the world. The player 
and the person are two, yet one. Yet 
the person loses himself in the part. Con- 
fusion is possible; the outer world of 
fact may seem unreal, because of the in- 
tense reality of the world of imagina- 
tion, which is also the world of desire. 
Unstable characters express the uncer- 
tainty of conflict, the obstacles to achieve- 
ment, the duplicities, conscious and sub- 
conscious. It is affectation when the 
pose lies near the surface, hysteria in its 


-deeper invasion. And tho not a blessed 
- word, hysteria is a most significant one— 


a great highway narrowing in its re- 
moter issues into a tangled trail. Hys- 
teria when mild is psychological insta- 
bility; when pronounced it is a veritable 
jungle of psychological contradictions to 
be made intelligible in terms of subcon- 
scious domination. Cases of conflicting, 
distressed and handicapped personalities 
are in large measure hysterical, the 
symptoms indicative of a marked disso- 
ciation. The unity of mind must be 
gained by reconciling the subconscious 


invasions with the accredited, naturalized 
dominion. 

The depth of the invasion of the ab- 
normal subconscious is decisive. There 
is a striking tale of a romantic head-clerk 
of Geneva, Mlle. Smith,* who on Sun- 
day evenings held séances to imprest cir- 
cles, in which as “medium,” not as actor, 
she became fhe reincarnated Marie An- 
toinette ; or, in another cycle, an Oriental 
princess involved in tangled intrigue; or 
yet more amazingly, a Martian soul, re- 
vealing thru an entranced pencil the 
scenery, the customs, even the language 
of the sister planet. It is a remarkable 
performance for a subconscious disciple, 
but a disciple of the head-clerk of a Ge- 
neva shop, nonetheless. The detail is 
convincing. There is a “control,” an im- 
aginary lay figure, that directs the reve- 
lations ; but he knows his place and does 
not invade (or rarely) the shop or the 
home of Mile. Smith. The subconscious 
is held at arm’s length and does not 
wreck a work-a-day career, but is con- 
tent with its Sunday evenings at home. 
But all thru the week, in the detached 
undercurrents, are incubated and hatched 
those wonderful creations, imaginative, 
reasoned, yet ever patterned along the 
lines of the normal endowment. So sim- 
ilarly, but without so marked detach- 
ment, problems are solved in hours of 
meditative brooding or in half-sleep; 
visions appear in revery; the subcon- 
scious resources, sympathetic to twilight. 
vield to persuasion when remote to an 
intent summons. Inspiration acquires a 
psychological, not a mystic meaning. 

The trail that started in the open leads 
to a thicket, beset with the rich under- 
growth of our luxuriant mentality; but 
it is not a blind lead. The subconscious 
is for the most part an humble, disci- 
plined collaborator and facilitator, in 
charge of the mental machinery. Being 
used to turn on cranks and valves, 
throw in gears and keep things going, he 
at times turns them on without orders; 
or when dazed or befogged takes or- 
ders from others than his master, or, 
breaking thru discipline, takes a jov ride 
on his own account. This is all near 
enough to the normal to be intelligible. 





*Flournoy: “From India to the Planet Mars,” 1900, 
PP. 447. 
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The fundamental reason why there may 
come to be in unusual cases an abnormal 
subconscious life, is that in all cases there 
is necessarily a normal range of subcon- 
scious thought and action. It is easy by 
overlooking the valleys and the lowlands 
to look upon the hills as mysterious up- 
heavals. All normal uses make possible 
abnormal abuses. Because it is good for 
man to use his mind and fear the fearful 
he is liable to fears that are in vain; be- 
cause it is his privilege to regulate his 
life by reasonable beliefs, he is prone to 
upset his peace of mind by superstitions ; 
because his mental endowment is com- 
plex enough to achieve and appreciate the 


great things of human life, it is open to 
the hazard of high endeavor. The con- 
sistency, the singleness of the normal 
issue, sets in striking contrast the way- 
wardness of rival personalities. True 
enlightenment lies along the highways, 
however alluring the byways of the mind. 
To maintain the conception of the sub- 
conscious on a‘profitable level, it is im- 
portant to emphasize its normal kinships 
as well as its queer relations. Sanity of 
view, like sanity of life, is ever an 
achievement, but happily one equally 
within the compass of the lowly and the 
great. 


Mapison, WIs, 


The National Committee and Its Work 


BY VICTOR ROSEWATER 


ActINg CHAIRMAN OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


HE approach of our President-nom- 
T inating conventions directs at- 
tention again to the national com- 
mittees of the big political parties, upon 
which devolves the duty of making up 
the temporary roll of the delegates. 
Where there are many seats contested, 
as there were four years ago and as 
there will be again in the Republican 
convention, with inevitable charges and 
countercharges of bias or favoritism or 
so-called steam-roller methods, this par- 
ticular function of the committee takes 
on an altogether disproportionate magni- 
tude in the public mind. In point of 
fact, passing on contests constitutes but 
an incidental part of the committee’s 
work, which would be altogether elimi- 
nated if the party machinery in the vari- 
ous States and Territories were in a 
normal condition of stable equilibrium. 
But the provisional determination of the 
contests arouses an interest that justifies 
an attempt to answer the question of the 
how, why and wherefore of the National 
Committee, 

It just happens that in the makeup of 
their national committees the two great 
parties follow one and the same plan. 
The committee comprises one member 
from each State, Territory and insular 


possession. In numbers therefore it 
varies, just now counting up fifty-three, 
exclusive of officers, who are not neces- 
sarily members. This formation of the 
committee dates from the_very inception 
of the national convention system. Copy- 
ing the custom of the party organization 
in the separate States, the first conven- 
tions saw the need of a permanent body 
of duly accredited representatives au- 
thorized to act for the party in the inter- 
vals between the sittings of successive 
conventions which are supposed to be in 
possession of plenary power, such per- 
manent body exercising delegated au- 
thority within specific and specified limi- 
tations. The immediate purpose was ta 
take charge and conduct the campaign . 
for the Presidential ticket just put in the 
field, which explains why it was origin- 
ally called the National Executive Com- 
mittee. It was perfectly natural, too, in 
those days, when States rights ideas were 
dominant, that the equality of the States 
should be recognized, and the committee 
made up of one member for each State 
chosen on recommendation of the dele- 
gates present from that State. When the 
Territories were accorded a voice in the 
nominating conventions, they likewise 
acquired representation in the National 
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Committee, and the same is true with 
reference to the much later advent of the 
insular possessions. Whether this equal 
representation plan is good or bad, war- 
ranted or unwarranted, I do not venture 
to discuss; strong arguments can be ad- 
duced for and against it; it is the fact 
only that I wish here to recite. 

Let it be understood, then, that the 
National Committee in each political 
party is the creature of the convention; 
that the convention prescribes the num- 
ber of members, how they shall be 
chosen, what powers they may exercise, 
and imposes duties to perform. The 
charter or fundamental law of the com- 
mittee, then, is to be found in the resolu- 
tion, or rather in the rules, adopted by 
each succeeding convention. Reverting 
to the convention proceedings, taking the 
Republican Convent'on as the type merely 
because it goes more into detail, we find 
these salient points: 


“XII—A_ Republican National Committee 
shall be appoinied, to consist of one member 
from each State, Territory, Alaska, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Porto Rico, and the Phil- 
ippine Islands. The roll shall be called and 
the delegation from each State, Territory, 
Alaska, the District of Columbia, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippine Islands shall name, thru 
its chairman, a person who shall act as mem- 
ber of said committee. Such committee shall 
issue the call for the meeting of the national 
convention within sixty days at least before 
the time fixed for said meeting and delegates 
to the national convention shall be chosen in 
such manner as the national committee shall 
provide, An alternate delegate for each dele- 
gate to the national convention, to act in case 
of the absence of the delegate, shall be elect- 
ed in the same manner and at the same time 
as the delegate is elected. Twenty days before 
the day set for the meeting of the national 
convention the credentials of each delegate 
and alternate shall be forwarded to the secre- 
tary of the national committee for use in mak- 
ing up the temporary roll of the convention. 
Notices of contests shall be forwarded in the 
same manner and within the same limits of 
time. And when the convention shall have 
assembled and the committee on credentials 
shall have been appointed, the secretary of the 
national committee shall deliver to the said 
committee on credentials all credentials and 
other papers forwarded under this rule. 

“XI1I—The Republican National Committee 
is authorized and empowered to select an ex- 
ecutive committee to consist of nine members, 
who may or may not be members of the Na- 
tional Committee.” 


For several months after its creation 
the National Committee is actively en- 
gaged in the management of the cam- 
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paign. Yet here attention is devoted ex- 
clusively to the national standard-bearers, 
altho in close co-operation with the State 
Committees and other constituent party 
organizations, but leaving to them the 
untrammeled direction of matters relat- 
ing to candidates within their respective 
jurisdictions. The National Committees 
do not take within their purview the elec- 
tion even of Congressmen or Senators, 
another set of committees, known as the 
National Congressional Committees, be- 
ing charged with this special province. 
The actual planning and execution of 
campaign plans really goes to a still 
smaller body consisting of the chairman 
and his executive cominittee, and the 
other members of the ccmmittee for the 
most part confine their labors to their 
own States, for which each is usually the 
medium of communication and interre- 
lation for the national body with State 
organization. 

The Presidential election concludes the 
work of the National Committee as a 
campaign committee, unless, indeed, as 
in 1876, follow-up measures to insure 
fruition of a victory are needed, in which 
event the inauguration and installation of 
the President would be the objective 
point. After that the committee, as 
such, lapses into a state of inanition for 
almost four years. I do not mean to say 
that the members of the committee be- 
come individually functus officio, for they 
are expected to keep in touch with the 
party in their States, and in some in- 
stances, notably in the South, wherever 
official party representatives are wanting, 
they serve as advisers to the President in 
the distribution of patronage. Such con- 
sultation, however, is by courtesy, and 
not by right; whatever may have been 
done in years gone by, the committee as 
such does not now undertake to award 
patronage or exert the slightest pressure 
upon the candidates after they enter 
office. 

The National Committee has its next 
function to perform when preparations 
must be made for nominating another 
Presidential ticket. he committee is 
convened about six months in advance of 
the customary convention time to formu- 
late and promulgate the convention call. 
Generally rivalry is precipitated over the 
selection of the convention city and the 
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fixing of the convention date, the other 
features of the call necessarily conform- 
ing to the conditions laid down by the 
preceding convention. The laws recently 
enacted by various State legislatures de- 
signed to modify the whole convention 
system in some of its most vital points 
and to subject Presidential nominations 
to primary preference votes, have intro- 
duced complicating factors which prom- 
ise to force still further changes, if they 
do not eventually supplant the conven- 
tion altogether with some new piece of 
nominating machinery. It is enough 
merely to remark that the formulation of 
a call avoiding conflict with these many 
divergent laws, and at the same time pro- 
tecting the integrity of the party, is a 
delicate and difficult task, and becoming 
more so all the time. The physical ar- 
rangements for the convention are de- 
volved upon a sub-committee, which su- 
pervises equipment of the hall, provides 
the badges and tickets, engages the em- 
ployees, selects temporary offices, re- 
strains the rapacity of hotel keepers, and 
holds the convention city to the terms of 
its invitation, 

The preparation of the temporary roll 
of convention delegates is, then, the last 
work of the National Committee in its 
four years’ cycle. It goes without say- 
ing that if a convention is to be an or- 
derly assemblage for the transaction of 
serious business, rather than a mere mass 
meeting or a mob gathering, it must have 
a fixed membership, and that while the 
convention, like other representative 
bodies, is the final judge of the qualifica- 
tions and credentials of its delegates, a 
temporary roll is a practical necessity and 
the National Committee the only tribunal 
provided to do the work. The contest 
cases are conducted in the nature of 
quasi-judicial trials—at least they were 
for the Republican convention of four 
years ago, and doubtless will be again 
this year—with opportunity to all sides 
to present evidence and argument. 
Stress is, of course, laid on compliance 
with the call, upon party regularity, upon 
free and untrammeled participation by 


* the rank and file without race discrimina- 


tion, upon charges of fraud, intimidation 
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or violence. It is, of course, the privi- 
lege of any defeated contestant to appeal 
to the convention to reverse the decision 
of the committee. Along this line the 
most important reversal on record was 
the seating of the previously rejected 
Bryan delegation in the Chicago conven- 
tion of 1896, without which the “cross- 
of-gold” speech would never have been 
made to win the nomination for its ora- 
tor. - The common impression is that it 
is the political conditions prevailing in 
the South that alone produce the con- 
tests, but this is only partially true. Con- 
tests come up from the North, too, to 
plague both Democrats and Republicans. 
There are real contests legitimately 
waged, and fake contests shrewdly set 
up for a purpose, and some body must 
sift them out and pass upon them. Or- 
dinarily the temporary roll as made up 
by the National Committee is accepted 
unchanged by the convention as the per- 
manent roll. Four years ago the Repub- 
licans were confronted with the largest 
number of seats ever contested, but not 
a delegate declared by the National Com- 
mittee to be entitled to sit was later de- 
prived of his place, altho in quite a few 
cases the conflicting and contradictory 
evidence might have justified a finding 
either way. 

As already indicated, the National 
Committee has no feature of perma- 
nency, but is succeeded every four years 
by a newly constituted committee. It 
would be desirable to have an overlap- 
ping tenure similar to that of the Sen- 
ate, but this permanency is secured by 
retention of members for repeated terms ; 
for here, as in other public service, ex- 
perience and familiarity with the duties 
count for much. State and national 
legislation is fast encroaching on the law 
and customs of our political parties, but 
so long as we adhere to party govern- 
ment our National Committees, or some 
similarly empowered bodies, must be 
constituted to serve for their respective 
parties as the administrative authority 
in the nation for the larger and less com- 
pact organization, just as do the State 
and local committees in the State and 
smaller areas. 

Omana, Nes. 























Elements of Our Population 
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connected with the distribution of 

our population than that of nativ- 
ity. According to the Census of 1910 
our people were classified as follows: 


. | ‘HERE is no more important factor 


Native white—Native parents....... 49,488,441 
Native white—Foreign parents...... 18,900,663 
Foreign-born white ..............6. 13,343,583 
PE ak se ee Cre yerannedavwis 9,828,204 


The proportion of native whites of na- 
tive parents and of negroes has de- 
creased slightly since 1900, while the 
proportion of native whites of foreign 
parents and foreign-born whites has in- 
creased a little during the same decade. 
The total increase in our population from 
1g0O to I910 was 21 per cent. The only 
element in the population which has in- 
creased more rapidly than this has been 
the foreign-born white, which, during 
this decade, increased 30.6 per cent. The 
increase in negroes has heen the slowest 
of any group, amounting to only 11.3 
per cent. The number of foreign-born 
in this country in 1910 for whom there 


were more than a million representatives 
to each country were as follows: 


IND, Sy sGcn doin be donee One ee 2,499,200 
ee oe tad eae 1,706,900 
| 1,658,700 
a ee 1,250,500 
_. Shee Re Er, ee 1,351,400 
EE ar tora bicsd gar cancun anib whe eke aioe 1,341,800 
GE MI c.oles aaninsbabasuwecen 1,221,400 
CN. 55s k x 1,198,000 


Germany hes been i in ‘the lead for sev- 
eral decades, but it is surprising to find 
that Ireland, easily second in 1900, has 
been forced into fifth position, while 
Russia, then fourth, is now second. In the 
same way Great Britain, which was third 
in 1900, has become seventh in 1910, 
while Austria-Hungary has advanced 
from fifth position to third. Those from 
Austria-Hungary and Russia are the 
only nationalities to have gained over a 
million each since 1900, while those from 
Germany and Ireland have together lost 
over half a million during the same 
period. 

New Haven, Conn. 
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John Masefield’ 


BY MARY LAMBERTON BECKER 


HE man who gave me John Mase- 

S 3 field’s “A Mainsail Haul” to read 

had been a deep-sea sailor and 

lives his life among seamen. “It’s the 

real thing,” said he, and sailors do not 

say that of books about the sea, except 

Joseph Conrad’s and “Two Years Before 

the Mast.” Yet he had never heard that 
Masefield had written a play. 

When “The Tragedy of Nan” came 
up, not like an exotic, but a wild late 
flowering of the Elizabethan drama upon 
its own old soil, few who weicomed it 
knew that Masefield had written anything 
else, 

When a few months ago “The Ever- 
lasting Mercy” started what seems to be 
a revival of English narrative verse, it 
may have owed to its author’s previous 
record its chance of being published at 
all, but it certainly does not owe its popu- 
larity to either of the audiences that he 
had already gathered. Many who praised 
it and most of those who blamed read 
the name of the author for the first time 
on its title-page. 

For it is now just ten years that John 
Masefield has had to <lo with the reading 
public, and all that time all it has had of 
him has been books and a name on their 
title-pages ; this spring there has been a 
portrait by Strang, but not a line of biog- 
raphy, not even in “Who’s Who”—only 
the names of his books, not all of them, 
and a publisher’s address. It is almost 
as if he regretted the youthful burst of 
confidence in “A Mainsail Haul,” where 
he spends two sparkling chapters in an 
account of how he was stranded in New 
York, stone broke, between vovages, in 
that strange wandering youth of his: 
when three of them lived on tobacco and 
an occasional egg, “and sang songs in the 
streets, but it came on to rain, and we 
were all soaked thru before the citizens 
had had time to get out an injunction.” 
While he was debating whether to take 
himself and his library-—one volume, the 
“Morte d’Arthur,” in his pocket—to a 
livery stable or a can factory, he was of- 
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fered a job to help behind the bar in the 
Colonial Hotel on Sixth avenue, since 
torn down. Those who have learned 
from Arnold Bennett, as learn they may, 
how to run a boarding house, can add 
from these two chapters a knowledge of 
the technic of a saloon. No wonder they 
are quoted as autobiography, sometimes 
a risky thing to do; not cnly are you sure 
that Masefield has been there, but you 
have a vague sense that so have you. No 
wonder that when he now writes in the 
first person the experience of a prize- 
fighter in “The Everlasting Mercy” he 
adds in a note: “The persons and events 
described in this poem are entirely im- 
aginary, and nc reference is made or in- 
tended to any living person.” 

At all events he had certainly, before 
he settled down to being a literary work- 
er in London, spent an adventurous 
youth, now on shipboard, now on this 
continent or on that, sensitive, recording, 
remembering—one of the few writers 
who should they meet a man from Mars 
could give him something like a fair an- 
swer to the question “What do you think 
about the world?” 

Yet it was not his romances like “Cap- 
tain Margaret.” the more direct result of 
these wanderings, that made his fame. 
Tt was on the banks of the Severn that he 
placed his “Tragedy of Nan,” among the 
orchards, where the high tide at harvest 
sweeping up the river takes the nets for 
miles. “They find em high up. Beyond 
Glorster. Girt golden flag-flowers over 
‘em. Apples of red and apples of gold. 
They fall into the water. The water be 
still there, where the apples fall.” The 
action is all indoors, the lovely lush 
landscape is all in the words of the speak- 
ers, even more in their thoughts, dropped 
into the hearer’s senses phrase by phrase, 
or painted to the eve of the mind, stroke 
by stroke. It cheapens stage painting: 
afterward it hardly seems possible that 
the play has gone on within four kitchen 
walls, so full are the senses of outdoor 
colors and odors and sounds. The color 
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of life itelf for these peasants is drab, but 
for one vivid creature, Nan, daughter of 
a hanged man, taken in out of charity, 
the kind of charity a farmer’s wife keeps 
for her husband's unpresentable relations. 
But the tragedy is not in the baiting of 
Nan; it is that, loving and giving, she is 
brought to hate and to kill, to kill the 
sweetheart who threw her aside when 
he found her father’s fate would inter- 
fere with his own prospects, and crawls 
to win her back when Crown officials 
coming to prove her father’s innocence 
and bring her compensation money make 
her not only suitable but desirable. Told 
in this way it may seem a cheap enough 
plot. Its strange charm is in the way 
each character in the play is made with 
the fewest and simplest words, with ac- 
tions of inexorable reality, to show him- 
self for what he is at the heart. The 
self-revelation is effected with an art so 
subtle as to seem unconscious. Here, 
for example, are two people talking to- 
gether, Nan, pure, warm, spirituakin her 
loving; Dick, gloating over the beauty of 
her hair and the thought of mulled cider 
“with an apple roast therein and a sod 
toast therein” ; even capable of feeling a 
pure devotion, but not of paying for it 
with hunger or cold: 


“Dick. My father say to me—‘Mind thy 
innards, he say. Very partikler about his 
innards, Dad were. I learned about innards 
from him.” 

“Nan. It be wonderful to ’ave a father to 
do for. To think as he knowed ’e when you 


were a little un. To think as perhaps he give 
up lots o’ things so you might fare to be great 
in the world.” 

“Dick. My dad never give up. 
try it once, just to try like. 
suit my dad.” 

“Nan. It be always ’ard for a man to give 
up, even for a child, they say. But a woman 
’as to give up. You don’t know. You never 
think per’ aps what a woman gives up. She 
gives up er beauty and ’er peace. She gives 
up ’er share of joy in the world. All to bear 
a little one, as per ‘aps ‘ll not give ’er bread 
when ’er be wold.” 

“Dick. I wonder woman ever want to ’ave 
children, They be so beautiful avore they 
‘ave children. They ’ave their red cheeks so 
soft. And sweet lips so red’s red. And their 
eyes bright, like stars a-zhining. And oh, 
such white soft ’ands. Touch one of ’em and 
you ’ave like shoots all down. Beau-ti-ful. 
Love-lee.” 

“Nan. It be a proud thing to ’ave beauty 
to raise love in a man.’ 


“Dick. And after. 


’E said ’e 
It never’d ’ave 


I seen the same girls, 
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with their ‘ands all rough o’ washing-day, and 
their fingers all scarred o’ stitching. And their 
cheeks all flagging and sunk. And lips all 
bit. And there they do go with the backache 
on ‘em. Pitiful, I call it. Dragging their old 
raggy skirts. And the baby crying. And 
little Sairey fell in the yard and ’ad ’er ‘air 
mucked. Ah! Ugh! It go to my ’eart.” 
“Nan. Ah, but that be’nt the all of love, 


Mr. Dick. It be ’ard to see beauty gone, and 
joy gone, and a light ‘eart broke. But it be 
wonderful for to ‘ave little ones. To ’ave 


brought life into the world. To ’ave ’ad them 
little live things knocking on your ’eart, all 
them months. And then to feed them. ’Elp- 
less like that.” 

“Dick, They be pretty, little ones be, when 
they be kept clean and that.” 

One character does not reveal inimself: 
it is the old fiddler, mazed since the death 
of his bride, talking to himself, unheeded 
by the others; his murmurings are the 
emotional ground-bass of the play’s har- 
mony. It is Gaffer and Nan that describe 
one to the other the oncoming of the 
harvest-tide, the lyrical outburst that 
opens the last act. 

“‘Ush, it says. ‘Ush, it says. ‘Ush,’ it 
says. And ther come a girt wash of it over 
the rock. White. White. Like a bird. Like 
a swan a-gettin’ up owt of a pool. Bright 
it goes. High. High up. Flashing. ae: 
And it wammers and it bubbles. And then it 
spreads. It go out like soldiers. It go out 
ina line. It curls. It curls. It go toppling 
and toppling. And on it come, . . . With a 
rush. With a roar, And its claws clutching 
at you. Out they go at the sides, the claws 
do. The claws of the tide.” 

“The Tragedy of Pompey the Great” 
really does what Bernard Shaw in “Czsar 
and Cleopatra” tried to do—it shows how 
like are living beings, whether they live 
in our age or in the time of the Romans. 
Pompey, like Shaw’s Cesar, talks 
straightforward colloquial English, and 
so do the others. 

“For things that go,” says a woman-servant 
pf the soldiers, “from the prison of a womb 
to the prison under the grass, they’ re very 
proud. Your breath will be in the wind; 
a little noise in the night. That’s what you 
come to, soldiers. Dust, and a noise in the 
trees. Dust, and the windows rattling.” 

Who cares whether windows rattled in 
Cesar’s day? Short of making them 
speak Latin there is nothing but to let 
them speak such English as will express 
the idea. This is of course Shaw’s meth- 
od as well; the difference is one of feel- 
ing. Both men realize that we and the 
classic Romans are much the same sort 
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of people, only Shaw thinks they were 
as small as we are, and Masefield thinks 
we are as great as they. This Pompey. 
the tragic victim of a cause the gods loved 
not. whose dream of empire means “equal 
rights and equal laws to all the world,” 
who sees in colonies only “little bad bits 
of Rome planted down in the wilds,” be- 
lieves Cesar an opportunist, one to whom 
public life is a means of self-aggrandize- 
ment and empire a market for exploita- 
tion. He “comes at a devil of a pace”; 
there is no knowing where to have him; 
he is a practical politician. “Those on 
my side,” says Pompey. “must act like 
knights of the bodyguard of God.” And 
Cato: “There are two Romes. One built 
of brick by hodsmen. But the Rome I! 
serve glimmers in the uplifted heart. It 
is a court of the calm gods.” All this 
sounds as modern and as ancient as 
Imperialism. “Nan” and “Pompey” are 
both tragedies of human destiny thwart- 
ed, but they both get their grandeur and 
their pain from the sense that they are 
tragedies of God’s destiny deferred. 

I have noticed that tho the methods of 
the two playwrights ‘are dissimilar, the 
plays of Masefield resemble those of 
Synge in that they are generally disliked 
by the same people. That is, putting 
aside non-literary causes, the same people 
who instinctively turn from Synge turn 
from Masefield too. Indeed they are 
alike in that their poetry is generally 
written in prose, that their peasants act 
and talk according to circumstance an‘ 
condition and not with an eye on any 
literary Cushing’s Manual, and that nei- 
ther has expressed, in his plays at least, 
any philosophy of life. In this Masefield 
differs from Hardy, whom his rich slow 
beauty of phrase most often calls to 
mind: if the hand of Providence is to 


Hardy, as some one says, a clenched fist," 


it is sure that he clenches his back again 
in the face of. the brooding sky. Mase- 
field has not reduced himself to a ges- 
ture; he is life’s recorder, sometimes 
wistful, sometimes dispassionate, some- 
times bubblingly glad. In his two socio- 
logical novels he is more wistful than 
glad ; judged by the evert he is even pes- 
simistic, but it is the mild reflected pes- 
simism—if such it is—of Galsworthy, 
whose influence is so strong in “The 
Street of To-Day” as almost to obscure 
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the characteristic Masefield color. This, 
however, shines vividly in “The Everlast- 
ing Mercy,” of which probably more 
people are talking in England today than 
of any other poem for at least a decade. 

It is the story of Saul Kane, poacher 
and prize-fighter, who “gets religion.” 
Told in the first person, in a rugged line 
that sometimes finds its rimes and 
sometimes makes them, it plunges you 
into the prize-fight that Kane wins be- 
cause the other man sprains his thumb, 
and the bestial, reeking orgy that cele- 
brates it. You must, whether you will 
or no, see all this, hear it, smell it—and 
Masefield has not forgotten that the first 
and most distinguishing impressions of 
scenes like this come to one thru the 
nose. It is told with the ways of speech 
of one who, looking backward, sees that 
every step of that wild night was along a 
road laid to a great glory. He tells of 
the window thrown open from the sodden 
room where he “felt a cool wind go like 
grace about the sleeping market-place” ; 
the sudden access of delirium that whirls 
him thru the sleeping town calling to 
judgment; the little sayings and doings 
of the day that mark the phases of his 
emotional state—and then midway of the 
night, the Quaker preaching-woman at 
the public-house bar looking at him with 
her black eyes wide, “a tall, pale woman, 
gray and bent,” speaking of the Christ 
within him—‘All that you are is that 
Christ’s loss.” And then she leaves him, 
with one last long look and the words, 
“He waits until you knock.” 


“T heard her clang the Lion door, 

I marked a drink-drop roll to floor; 

It took-up scraps of sawdust, furry, 

And crinkled on, a half-inch, blurry; 

A drop from my last glass of gin; 

And some one waiting to come in, 

A hand upon the door-latch gropen 
Knocking the man inside to open. 

I know the very words I said, 

They bayed like bloodhounds in my head. 


‘The water’s going out to sea 

And there’s a great moon calling me; 
But there’s a great sun calls the moon, 
And all God’s bells will carol soon 
For joy and glory and delight 

Of some one coming home tonight.’ . . 


“T did not think, I did not strive, 
The deep peace burnt my me alive; 
The bolted door had broken in, 

I knew that I had done with sin. . . 
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“O glory of the lighted mind. 

How dead I'd been, how dumb, how blind 
The station brook, to my new eyes, 

Was babbling out of Paradise. . . . 

I thought all earthly creatures knelt 

From rapture of the thing I felt.” 


There is not a point in the story that 
any slum missionary cannot match from 
the testimony of the twice-born. Nor are 
the brutal scenes that begin it strange to 
the missions, where s> many conversions 
are recorded as coming at preciselv the 
point of nervous tension that Kane had 
reached. Most surprising of all, there 
are in the midst of these riots mcments 
of such tender sweetness as show the soul 
waking wide-eyed and innocent with- 
in the brutal body. Any one with a keen 
eye and a strong stomach could describe 
the prize fight; to express Kane’s spirit- 
ual exaltation needs spiritual sense, but 
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to make one descry thru the filth glimpses 
of the awakening soul, requires a form 
of genius. Such phrases suggest Blake 
only because Blake alone has heretofore 
exprest in poignant beauty the child yet 
living in the hearts of simple men. 

Since the English publication of “The 
Everlasting Mercy,”* two other narra- 
tive poems} have brought his first decade 
toa close. It seems as if this form must 
be an interlude; it cannot be that he has 
finally forsaken the drama. If he has, 
his best work has been done; if not, no 
one knows what he may yet give the 
world of beauty and of power. 

New York City, 





*THe Ever.asTinG MERCY AND THE Wipow IN THE 
Rye Street. By John Masefield. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

John Masefield, 


By John Masefield. New 


*MULTITUDE AND Soiitupe. By 
New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 

Tue TRAGEDY oF NAN. 
York: Mitchell Kennerley. 





The Road to Yesterday 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER 


WE dreamed alone, my heart and I 
Of summers lost and vanished springs; 
A little wind went singing by, 
With breath of roses on his wings: 
“Come out!” he beckoned, “come away! 
I know the road to Yesterday!” 


We ran together down the way, 
A pleasant path of sun and shade, 
We found the homestead, old and gray, 
The garden where the children played 
Before their feet had learned to stray 
Beyond the realm of Yesterday. 


The roses blossomed, white and red. 
The plum-trees dropt their fragrant snow, 
A joyous bird sang overhead 
The very song of long ago; 
And sunbeams, thru the open door, 
Wove webs of gold along the floor. 


But from the window one should look 
With tender longing in her face— 
And one, above a holy book, 
Sit musing by the fireside place— 
Sweet souls! that changed to food divine 
Life’s bitter bread, and meagre wine. 


And all the empty rooms should fill 
With children’s voices, clear and sweet; 
And on the silent stairway still 
Sound the light tread of children’s feet— 
“O heart!” I sighed, “what need to stay? 
There is no road to Yesterday!” 
SoutH Pasapena, CAL, 




















Pros and Cons 


BY READERS OF THE INDEPENDENT 


[During the last few weeks we have laid aside several hundred letters that have 
come to Tue INDEPENDENT and this week we publish a selection from them. These 
letters are mostly “extracts” from longer letters, but they fairly typify the kind of 
praise and blame we are constantly receiving.—Ep1Tor.] 























From the East. 
I have enjoyed THe INDEPENDENT very much 
as it furnishes news that can be relied upon. 
J. M. Baepu, 
AMERICAN Mission, LATAKIA, SyRIA, 


From the Author of “In His Steps.” 


I could let nearly every other paper on my 
table go before THE INDEPENrENT. Count me 
a life subscriber. Cuartes M. SHELDON. 

Topeka, Kan, 


Both Interesting and Instructive. 


I never enjoyed reading a magazine more 
than I have THE INDEPENDENT. I find it both 
interesting and instructive. I. KRUEGER. 

SuTTE, Mont. 


Thanks. 


Allow _me to say that you grow better and 
better. You are keeping the vivacity of youth 
mingled with the maturity of genes. 

.B 


. PEELLE. 
WiLMINGTON, ONIO., 


“Expurgated Swedenborg.” 

Under this caption THe INDEPENDENT says 
that the Christian Church annulled certain 
teachings of the Old Testament. Is Tue In- 
DEPENDENT, in its infidelity, a fool or a liar? 

ae Oe me 


New York City. 


We Thank You. 


I wish to express to you my appreciation 
of the saneness of your editorials in the last 
two numbers. Particularly those which touch 
upon the struggle between Taft and Roosevelt. 


J. J. Jewerr. 
Riverton, Wyo. , 


Speaking Out Straight. 

It has been refreshing to note how steadily 
Tue INDEPENDENT has dared to speak out 
straight on the many questionable actions of 
Romanism, not least being that article on the 
Brittanica. (Rev.) Geo, T. Lemmon. 


Sano Lake, N. Y. 
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The Harvey-Wilson Episode. 


I have been especially pleased with your fair 
exposition of the Harvey Wilson affair. 
personal knowledge of Mr. Harvey made me 
see its justice all the more clearly. 


FLetcHer D. PARKER. 
Proctor, VT. 


Stupid Schurman and Shallow Judson. 


In recent numbers of THE INDEPENDENT you 
have contributions from university presidents 
on Mr. Roosevelt and the third term, and as 
exhibition of stupidity and shallowness they 
surpass anything in modern literature. 


Brapy Harris. 
Betton, Mo. 


Greater Than Washington, Franklin and 
Lincoln. 

Since 1660 I and my fathers have been 
Americans. We have sustained the govern- 
ment in all her trials and tribulations. We 
have never seen a greater man than Theodore 
Roosevelt. R. H, Marin. 


Barry, It. 


High Character. 


No magazine which has come to my home 
was more welcome than THE INDEPENDENT. 
I appreciate its high character, its editorial 


opinions and its survey of the world of im- 
portant things. It is a splendid publication in 
every way. W. WortTHINGTON. 


CHARLESTON, WASH. 


From a Japanese. 


As a Japanese I am very much appreciated 
for your remarkable efforts and influences in 
the Japanese-American relations and Interna- 
tional Peace movements with Dr. Jordan and 
others. We need your INDEPENDENT for this 
propaganda, too. S. NISHIZAKI. 

PorTLAND, ORE. 


The Office and the Man. 


I, for one, believe you arc “all off’ on your 
attitude toward Roosevelt. If ever there was 
a case of the office seeking the man this is 
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one. 
velt; there is no doubt about that here in the 


The people want the return of Roose- 


Middle West. 


York, Nes. 


R. Linpsey. 


Self-Control. 


In your issue of January 25 you have an 
article written by your representative called 
“More Slavery in the South.” Reading this 
article I almost got angry, and with some of 
your other customers said, “Stop my paper,” 
but of course I would not let my temper con~ 
trol me entirely. C. GRACELY. 

La Rue, Oxo, 


Disappointed. 


When, a year ago, I subscribed for THE 
INDEPENDENT, I expected to receive a frank, 
unbiased and honest review of current events. 
Instead, I receive a magazine with the very 
misleading title of “Independent,” being about 
as diametrically opposed to independence as 
fire is to water. NELSON. 

WInpseR, Pa, : 


Washington Was Satisfied. 


I just must endorse your remarks about 
Roosevelt’s platform. I have always admired 
Theodore Roosevelt but I can never again 
support him for the Presidency. If Washing- 
ton was satisfied there could be another- chief 
executive found among 3,000,000 population, 
we can now surely find a suitable man among 
90,000,000. P. ALLEN Coup. 

Lonpon Grove, Pa, 


We Are Independent. 


In THe INDEPENDENT of February 8, under 
your article of “The Republican Candidates,” 
a question occurred to me whether or not in 
a political sense THE INDEPENDENT is what its 
name indicates or democratic in policy. I 
would like very much to know in order more 
intelligently to understand the political com- 
ment, E. C. Ruse: 

Driscort, N. Dax. 


Indispensable. 


THE INDEPENDENT is the one magazine I 
cannot do without. It grows more indispen- 
sable with every copy I read. The review of 
current events is concise yet comprehensive, 
the special articles timely and scholarly, then 
come the editorials, a most thought stimulating 
and critical review of both. 

C. L. Norgutst. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Taft and $ Guggenheim. 

Under no consideration will I vote for Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, and that is the attitude of 
thousands of Republicans. The moment Taft 
is nominated a Democratic President is 
elected. 

When a man allies himself with such high- 
waymen as $ Guggenheim, all decent people 
should turn him down hard. J. Q. Portarp. 

Lawa, Coto, 
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Rooseveltian Sagacity. 


I could freely and fairly praise other arti- 
cles and editorials in your number of February 
22—how charming is “Dr. Sun!” But I now 
commend “Mr. Roosevelt and the Republican 
Party.” Rooseveltian sagacity will now be 
tested and, if found wanting, many thousands 
will welcome the chance to vote for Woodrow 
Wilson. W. L. Pearson. 


Wicuita, Kan, 


God Loves the Irish. 


It may be your editor is an Irishman, which 
would explain his deliberate insult of New 
Englanders, The overwhelming flood of pau- 
per foreigners has crowded the poorer native 
American to the wall. He, the bone and sinew 
of the country, is now insulted even by his 
own people who look down upon him from 
their aristocratic pedestals acquired largely by 
predatory wealth. ANGLO-A MERICAN, 


Simplified Spelling. 

If you want to know what I don’t like about 
your paper I will tell you, tho, of course, such 
things don’t amount to much after all. 

One thing, I don’t like your spelling—you 
can’t change the English language by edict, 
and the way you spell such words as through 
to “thru” is sort of unpleasant to read. 

Another objection is that I honestly think 
that your paper is inclined to narrowness. 


H. C. Brownine. 
Norwoop, Coro, 


The Independent as a Textbook. 


THE INDEPENDENT is often of great service 
to me in teaching the boys of my school, which 
is filled with the scum of the public school. 
The sane editorials which THE INDEPENDENT 
always contains sometimes has an uplift which 
they sorely need. The one concerning Dr. 
Sun and those of the heroes of the “Titanic” 
had a lesson upon Christian nobility that fell 
upon sadly fallow, but appreciative, soil of 
these rough boys’ hearts. 


A PLEASED SUBSCRIBER. 
SEATTLE, WaAsk. 


Drawing the Line. 


I have frequently disagreed with you, but 
this was in regard to matters concerning which 
men will always differ, and I never was dis- 
satisfied with your magazine simply because 
its position on many matters differed from 
mine. However, the line is always drawn 
somewhere, and I am inclined to draw the line 
at a magazine that invites Harry Orchard to 
contribute to its columns and treats such a 
contribution seriously in an editorial. 


CHARLES PERGLER. 
Cresco, IA. 


Justice Hughes. 


Cannot some pressure be brought to bear 
on Charles E. Hughes to get him to permit 
his name to be brought before the Chicago 
convention? Personally,I feel that Mr. Taft’s 
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policies are what the country needs, but Mr. 
Taft does not enthuse the people, does not 
have sufficient popularity to carry the election. 
The primaries here was a fight as between 
Roosevelt and La Follette, and the vote was 
not a pro-La Follette vote so much as it was 
an anti-Roosevelt vote. O. B. BRAINaARD. 
Hesron, N. Dax. 


The Goat Pastures of New York. 


Some time ago THE INDEPENDENT deprecated 
cutting down the beautiful natural growth 
along the highways—golden rod, daisies, wild 
carrot, etc. How, now! Your farmer editor 
should get together or the farmer reader will 
lose confidence in you.. Take a winter course 
in Cornell and come to the address below and 
some of us will take you around and show 
you what real farming is like away from the 
“sububs” and goat pastures of New York 
commuters. Herspert G. REE. 

Bercen, N. Y. 


Taft's Judicial Qu.2lifications. 

We are tired of hearing of Mr. Taft's legal 
and judicial qualifications. I believe he would 
have done better if he had shown more back- 
bone for his promising and less mulishness 
when that virtue was uncalled for. 

Lawyers are in some respects the more nar- 
row-minded professional men and I believe I 
am putting my finger very near the soft spot 
of this administration when I say that this 
administration has been too much an adminis- 
tration of lawyers. Epwin D. McHose. 

SCHUYLKILL, Pa, 


Socialism. 


Last summer, I don’t remember what dates, 
you published some articles on Socialism that 
to me seemed out of place in a Christian 
magazine, for of all organizations in the 
United States I believe there are “none that 
threaten our Christian religion, our morals, 
home life, and Government, as does the Social- 
ist party. My home is in Milwaukee, Wis., 
and so you cannot dispute the fact of my 
knowing what I say. Their administration in 
Milwaukee has been a volume of blunders, ig- 
norance, vicious politics, and graft. 


C. T. IsHam. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Lack of Labor Interest. 


I am dissatisfied with the position of your 
paper; you constantly ignore labor and labor 
organization. You are quoting those that are 
opposed to labor or organized labor, such as 
the article written by Harry Orchard, he him- 
self a false swearer and murderer, holding 
him as a star of the laboring classes. And 
you also said in an editorial in the same paper 
that the majority of labor was simple-minded. 
You never give a fair statement of labor trou- 
ble or strikes like the Lawrence strike; give 
one side, that is the capital side. All I ask of 
any party, be honest and square. 


P. G. DEFENDoRF. 
Bristot, Pa, 
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What She Cannot Stand. 


The things I cannot stand about THe INDE 
PENDENT are your attitude on the negro ques- 
tion, and the reformed spelling, which gives 
me such unpleasant jars in reading. We are 
Northerners, “dyed in the wool” abolitionists, 
but we have been living in Virginia over twen- 
ty years. When we came we had some of the 
prejudices in favor of the negro race that you 
have. We haven’t now. They are the most 
low-lived, no account, ungrateful, treacherous, 
mean, dishonest lot imaginable. No matter 
how much you do for them they will leave you 
in the lurch at a second’s notice, for no rea- 
son. FRANCESCA Boone. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA, 


The Independent, The Springfield Re- 
publican and Myself. 


It has been a rare occasion when Tue IN- 
DEPENDENT, the Springfield Republican and 
myself have been in such accord in politics as 
in the last months. While regretting many 
things in his course I yet had a genuine ad- 
miration for Roosevelt when he went out of 
the Presidency. But what spirit possesses him 
now! It almost seems a case of “reputation- 
suicide.” I like your comments on the polit- 
ical eld and the inside news you give us of 
the Catholic Church. And I thank Mr. Holt 
for the Japan articles. W. S. HAwKEs. 


CALDWELL, IDAHO, 


No Use for Us. 


My objections to your magazine are many. 
It is in the class of Appeal to Reason and 
other Socialistic organs. Destructive in prin- 
ciple, and bigoted as Elbert Hubbard could 
want it. You assume to be more capable than 
Pope Pius X, in directing the 375,000,000 peo- 
ple who obey him in matters spiritual, and 
our President and Congress are almost as 
certain of condemnation in your columns, as 
that they decide a question contrary to your 
one-sided opinion. I have no use for your 
sheet and do not desire further communica- 
tions from you. 


NELLIE DUNCAN. 
CLEARFIELD, IA. 


Self-Respect. 


As a subscriber thru my wife I am writing 
to you for an explanation on your part as a 
supposedly independent magazine for the state- 
ments that you make concerning the Demo- 
cratic party. You state in an editorial, “They 
do not care for the poor people,” again, “We 
have been expecting the Democrats to make 
some stupendous blunder, as they usually do.” 
I know that it is doine THe INDEPENDENT no 
particular harm in asking that my subscription 
cease when the present year expires, but I be- 


lieve that for my own self-respect I must ask 


this if you do not care to make a satisfactory 
explanation of your statement. 


J. E. BucHanan, 
CHENEY, WASH, 
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His First Contribution in Years. 


I am writing to you at this time to say that 
your paper has been my “political Bible, as it 
were, for many years,” and I am sorry I can- 
not follow you in your tirade in this week’s 
issue on Roosevelt. 

You are certainly right in your view that 
Roosevelt secured the presidency for Taft, 
and then at the suggestion of his stand-pat 
friends and progressives of the class of the 
President, he started a discrimination against 
any one, who like Roosevelt et al., were of a 
different type of progressiveness (?). 

1 would like to see this in print as my first 
contribution to THE INDEPENDENT in years. 


Cuas. A. Woon. 
MecHANIcssurG, OHIO. 


He Is Desperate. 


I have always been eager to receive. THE 
INDEPENDENT on account of its sobriety and 
fairness, but I will say that I was sadly dis- 
appointed with your last issue. 
tho you had joined the insurgents. Do you 
want this to be a rough and tumble country? 
You must apprehend Theodore Roosevelt. He 
is desperate. Taft's life is in danger by his own 
party. A bunch of Senators falsely stamped- 
ing the people and Theodore Roosevelt sees 
a chance for the greatest act of treachery and 
villainy that man has ever done. You ought 
to see very easily now that he cares nothing 
for honor. You let Theodore Roosevelt off 
by intent and criticised Taft too severely, es- 
pecially the private letter. L. P. Witits, 

Lenox, Iowa, 


Decewing the People. 

The article by Senator Root on the “Im- 
portance of an Independent Judiciary” in THE 
INDEPENDENT of April 4 is based on a false 
assumption, ignores actual conditions, and is 
apparently intended to divert attention from 
the real issues involved in the present agita- 
tion, 

The present agitation is not against courts 
of justice but against courts of injustice. 

There was a time when such articles as this 
would deceive the people but that time is 
passed. Mr. Root’s article is a reflection on 
the intelligence of your readers. 

While your editorials are refreshing, I re- 
gret to note the tendency of ycur magazine to 
insert articles which attempt to make plausible 
the position of the special interests. 

LeRoy WELLER, 
Acting President, Beaver College. 
Beaver, Pa, 


We Don’t Ring True. 

Many things about your paper appeal to me 
but when you strike some religious topics you 
hurt me. It seems to me the ring is not true. 

I know I have no right to expect you to 
make the paper just to suit me, and I don’t; 
and yet, there are certain things I have be- 
lieved from my youth up and I feel that they 
are right, in my very heart and soul. So it 
makes me feel badly to have Tue INDEPEN- 


It reads as- 
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DENT strike me so—me and many others who 
think as I do. Were this not so, I would 
surely be on the list of subscribers. And I 
know others who feel the same way. 


Epcar L. VINCENT. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Muzsling the Press. 


.The true mission of a magazine of the char- 
acter of THE INDEPENDENT is to discuss every 
important public matter, and few more im- 
portant matters have arisen in my lifetime than 
the attempt to suppress the radical press of 
the country by the freezing-out process. 

If the editorial staff of THe INDEPENDENT 
do not know the motive behind the increase of 
second class rates they are not intelligent 
enough to edit a magazine that can enlighten 
me. If they do know but dare not express 
their opinions they are too cowardly for me 
to respect. If they know and do not desire to 
state the facts for business reasons and be- 
cause their interests lie in leaving the people 
in ignorance, then they justify the conclusion 
which I drew that they belong to the class of 
publications which I positively will not sup- 
port if I know it. Cuarves C. Ropotr. 

INNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Catholic Question. 


1 would recommend to you earnestly to de- 
vote some attention to the Catholic question. 

Believe my word, many intelligent people 
were indignant at that article in THe INbE- 
PENDENT some months back of “Our New 
Cardinals.” What in the world has our na- 
tion to do with those cardinals and the church 
of Rome? There is nothing more undemo- 
cratic than the Roman organization in this 
country. 

The Catholic hierarchy is constantly com- 
bating our public schools, legal marriage, etc., 
and yet your paper has not the courage of old 
to stand up for the American nation and our — 
free agencies by repelling these slanders. 

Is THe INDEPENDENT still independent? 
Oh, for some of the spirit of old that will 
stand for principles. Surely the early history 
of your periodical was pre-eminent in its stand 
for moral convictions. SUBSCRIBER. 

CHICAGO. 


You Overwhelm Us. 


I simply could not get along without THe 
INDEPENDENT. I admire you for your courage, 
fearlessness and devotion to the right, as you 
see it. I follow your editorials with pleasure 
and profit and the whole magazine is a looked 
for visitor at my home every week. Long may 
you live to defend the right and the real prin- 
ciples of true and genuine progress and re- 
form. I want to comment, very definitely, 
for that able editorial in last week’s issue on 
“Republican Presidential Candidates.” It is, 
by all odds, the keenest analysis of the situa- 
tion I have read. I commend you for your 
stand on the “Race Problem,” “Liquor Prob- 
lem,” and all questions pas to Church 
and social betterment. also regard you as 
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true “Progressives” in politics, but not wild 
“Radicals,” as some so-called “Progressives” 
are. I believe that many so-called “Progres- 
sives” are very unfair to President Taft, and 
I admire you for giving Mr. Taft a “square 
deal,” when many others refuse to do so. I 
am not even sure that the apostle of the 
“square deal” has been square with Mr. Taft 
You have never failed to notice the good in 
President Taft’s administration, even tho you, 
like others, have found some mistakes. In 
this, you are right. 

I heartily endorse your “Peace Program,” 
and every other right cause for which you 
stand. ae oF 

CaNoNnsBuRG, Pa, 


T. R. and New Jerusalem. 


As a most earnest well-wisher of progres- 
sive movements and progressive legislation 
and a worker for the juster relations so many 
desire to see between man and man, in what- 
ever station found, I believe I represent a large 
element in the South that shares in the deep 
disappointment felt in the North over Mr. 
Roosevelt’s entrance into the struggle to win 
the Presidency of the United States again. 
We have been hoping that the nation had 
found in such men as Roosevelt, Bryan, Gov- 
ernor Hadley, La Follette, Woodrow Wilson, 
and others in their class, leaders who would 
set aside, crucify if need demand, their per- 
sonal ambitions that they might serve the New 
America we believe our country has determ- 
ined on becoming—has already become in suffi- 
cient measure to kindle great faith in true 
patriots, as prophets of the new puritanism in 
politics and statesmanship. 

Rev.) G. E. CuNNINGHAM. 

Littte Rock, ARK. 


Popularising vs. Personalizing Science. 

Your recent editorial entitled “The Middle- 
man in Science,” is one of the most timely, in- 
teresting and effective articles that I have read 
for a long time. To continue the piling up 
of voluminous biological-data is valuable to a 
certain extent. There are doubtless results 
to be obtained from colossal documents and 
interminable series of figures. All honor to 
those that have given large sums of money for 
investigating the structure of the most distant 
stars, for scraping the bottom of the deepest 
ocean, for ascertaining the color preferences 
of recently hatched turtles, for measuring the 
length, breadth and thickness of Daphnia, or 
for observing the influence of varying tem- 
perature on the color spots of potato beetles. 

But, dear Mr. Editor, I fear that you lay a 
little too much stress upon popularizing to the 
neglect of personalizing. 

It is not so much the popularizing of science 
that is needed, as the making of that science 
applicable in human life. We have built so 
many churches and have scattered books and 
periodicals in so large proportion that the need 
is no more the popularizing of religious mat- 
ters, but the inspiring and the improving of 
human life by the personal application of those 
religious principles. Science is in the same 
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situation. We human beings have enormous 
temples of science, voluminous libraries and a 
multiplicity of machines. What we now actu- 
ally need is more human lives brought into 
enthusiastic harmony and atunement with na- 
ture. Where is the man or woman who will 
recognize and support financially a humanized 
fact rather than one that is isolated It is the 
aim of the Agassiz Association to incite a per- 
sonal love and a personal interest for nature 
rather than to help him to accumulate more 
scientific data. Epwarp F. BicELow. 

President of the Agassiz Association. 

Sounp Beacu, Conn, 


A Plea for the Narrow Skirt. 


The narrow skirt is not a fad for displaying 
the graceful curves of a woman’s figure, for 
making her attractive “without a face,” but an 
evolution. To be sure we have not reached 
perfection yet, but we are going in that direc- 
tion. Women have gradually learned that 
skirts can be made comfortable, and graceful, 
without the superfluous material bunched or 
pleated in here and there, that was once 
thought necessary. 

To the home dressmaker it is a boon. With 
the present simple fashions a woman can have 
two dresses for the same money and time that 
one formerly required. And as more and 
more women every year are making their own 
clothes, this is no small thing in its favor. 

Then why should we go back to the cum- 
bersome skirts of a few years past, or the 
more cumbersome hook-skirts, or the volu- 
minous skirts of ante-bellum days? 


A Home DressMAKER. 
MONTANA, 


W. J. Bryan. 


I have read THe INDEPENDENT the past year 
with interest. I have noted your excellent 
editorials and feel that you have a valuable 
publication, but I hold in very high esteem 
those men who have given their lives to the 
betterment of America, an one man in par- 
ticular I hold in such esteem that I cannot 
read an editorial that in any way makes ligh: 
of him and continue to enjoy the editorial. I 
name the man who takes political defeat 
rather than advocate what he does not believe 
tho it would lead to victory. I name the man 
who is working with all of influence for tem- 
perance. I name him who is an inspiration te 
a Christian and helper to those who. would be 
helped. William Jennings Bryan is not praised 
by any of the $3 papers because we who are 
back of him do not own large interests in 
steel, or oil, etc., nor in large newspapers, but 
we are desirous of seeing good from whatever 
source and if there is anything sacred it is the 
man who throws all the strength he has into 
the righteous side of all questions. He has 
been killed and burned by his repeated acts 
these sixteen years, but there is no name with 
the force that the name W. J. Bryan has in 
America and if you are in a position where 
you can safely study him I respectfully refer 
his life and every act to your most careful 


consideration. H. R. H. Witrrams. 
Granp IsLanp, Nes, 
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A Seed in Fruitful Soil. 


The best circular letter that has come to my 
desk in a long time is yours of March 1. Your 
personal humility in your capacity as editor, 
and the love, loyalty and affection which you 
show to your old, lost subscribers, are so ab- 
solutely pathetic that you have repeated the 
miracle of drawing water from the rock and 
blood from the stone, and got $2 from me. 

Up to now I have always thought that 
dominance was the pulling power in business 
literature, but if other men are as I am, and 
if the masses respond to the same variety of 
touch as I do, I shall change my method. 

With the success of your letter upon myself 
as an inspiration, I shall write my own next 
circular letter in suppliant vein, mentally 
clothed in sackcloth and ashes, holding in my 
left hand a picture of Rachel weeping for her 
children, and visualizing the humilities of 
Gethsemane and Golgotha. 


Tuomas E. DockreELL. 
New Yorx City. 


Rough Housing. 


As principal of a New England academy I 
want to enter a hearty protest against the ap- 
pearance of the article entitled “Rough-hous- 
ing” in the January 25 issue of THe IN®DE- 
PENDENT. I am sure I do not fail to see the 
point that the writer is trying to make. The 
sentiment he expresses in the latter part of the 
article is fine and it is couched in pleasing lan- 
guage, but his reference of relationship is un- 
happily chosen. 

Could the writer of the article see some of 
the protesting letters which a principal re- 
ceives from the parents of these rough-housing 
boys, protesting because the principal insists 
on putting the cost of some breakage “on the 
bill’; if he could hear them declare it was our 
duty to stop the breakage, not allow it to hap- 
pen and then “charge it”; if he could know 
that some of these boys’ parents are hardly 
able to keep the boy in school with legitimate 
expense, it seems to me he would see there is 
no place for “rough-housing” in school-life. 

I do not care to enter into a discussion of 
the moral effects, both upon the boy and upon 
the teacher who must set to rights the damage 
done by this same “rough-housing.” I shall 
mention only one other feature. This may 
seem small, and yet it is of vital interest to a 
school located as mine is. It is January. The 
thermometer registers zero or below. A good 
galeis blowing. A rough-house breaks a win- 
dow in the dormitory. Either the boy must 
sleep that night with the storm coming in at 
the broken window, or I must call my already 
over-worked janitor, who even then is strug- 
gling with an obstinate furnace, trying to warm 
the corridors to inhabitability, to come and 
spend an hour repairing the work of a so- 
called harmless rough-house. I have taken 
as an example a broken window. The same 
principle applies, and to a greater degree, to 
other damage. 

Your paper lies on our library table. All 
of our students read it. Already I have seen 
some calling attention of others to the article, 
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and all laughing in high glee over the state- 
ments. : 

I do not mean to eliminate all the boyish- 
ness from the school corridors, but I do main- 
tain that open approval of “rough-housing” 
cannot work for good either of the school or 
the student. Mere mention is all that is neces- 
sary in this paper. Instances are not lacking 
to back up all that is said. I find the former 
reputation of this school has been very seri- 
ously damaged among its more _ influential 
prospective patrons, because of the evidence 
of “harmless” or even “beneficial” rough-hous- 
ing, seen in the corridors. 

Please note I have said nothing on the meth- 
ods of subduing or eliminating this phase of 
school life. I merely assert that rough-hous- 
ing is not a necessary part of the school cur- 
riculum. L. R. Jongs. 

VASSALBORO, ME, 


Since 1848. 

When you were born in 1 I was a farm- 
er’s boy of twelve in Bucks County, Pa. Less 
than twenty years before Peter Cooper had 
made the little engine, “Tom Thumb.” Rail- 
roading was in its infancy—only four years 
before your birth. 

The first news was sent by magnetic tele- 
graph (May 29, 1844). Mr. Morse had erected 
wires from Baltimore to Washington, and the 
first message sent was “What hath God 
wrought!’ (Numbers, 23:23). 

The first news was: “James K. Polk nomi- 
nated for President” (the Democratic Con- 
vention being in session at Baltimore). 

If on that May day (1844) Mr. Morse 
could have seen down the age for a half cen- 
tury he must have repeated with increased 
animation, “What hath God wrought!!” 

The very year you were born gold was dis- 
covered in California. Our country in those 
days was weak among the nations of the — 
world; in fact, it was on trial as to whether 
that form of government would stand the test 
of years. 

We had Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, John 
C. Calhoun, A. Lincoln, U. S. Grant, McKin- 
ley and many other noble men, who strove not 
for self but for the good of the nation. 
“Blessed is that people whose God is the 
Lord.” 

As we look around to-day and realize the 
immense strides in all lines of work, we are 
amazed at the expansion. 

We thank God that we have been permitted 
to live during these years of growth. 

We are conscious that your pages have ma- 
terially assisted in these grand results. 

In all these sixty-four years, whenever we 
have looked into your pages we have found 
something worth while and helpful. 

Looking back upon these untold blessings, 
we heed the leading of the Spirit, in thankful 
quiet, Christian living. 

Forget not the mighty nation you have so 
materially helped to build up during these 
three score years. Press on, and when your 
work is finished may you receive a Crown of 
Life. Lewis C. Paxson. 

Stockton, N. J. 
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i, Dramatic Poems 


InN spite of Bonaparte’s remark that 
the verse which phrases them is only the 
fringe on the robe of dramatic poetry, 
and in spite of the fact that our actors 
ignore the way in which verse is to be 
read, dramatic poetry is not yet an aban- 
doned art. Mr. William Watson, for 
example, in The Heralds of the Dawn, 
renews something of our faith in the 
form by writing unstrained, direct dia- 
log that bears a full tide of thought and 
a sound understanding of the true mod- 
ern progressive movement. With fore- 
sight of Niagaras ahead, already sound- 
ing in our ears, he is neither pessimist 
‘nor blind optimist. His conclusion is 
one of promise. There is no sunset 
without a dawn, in prevision at least; no 
tragic fall of the flowers that does not 
leave the buds of a new spring prefig- 
ured. For the vehicle of his verse he 
takes the unrhymed pentameter of the 
master of verse, and it carries with ease, 
clear aim and precision. The dignity is 
held on the Shakespeare terms, that it 
shall be seasoned with wit, humor and 
even drollery at times. Says Puncheon 
in the play, at a moment when blood is 
high and rustics stand about, dazed: 

“As for me. 
I’ve a mind to go about my business, 
For I begin to think that politics are 
A study should be left to learned, men, 
Such as astronomers, and the best-born 
clergy.” 

Says Garlic, the clown of the riff-raff : 

“T had an uncle was a great traveler, but he 
made a true repentance and died a right godly 
man, much honored as a cheesemonger.” 

Here is a pair discussing greatness. 
Says a child fresh from the country: 

Mother, what is a great man like, to look 
at ?” 

“Lord, child, how should I know, that never 
saw one?” 

“I should fear to meet one in a dark night.” 

And here is one of the great ones—a 
minister of state, soliloquizing of his 





'Tue HerAups of THE Dawn. 
Scenes. By William Watson. 
Company. $1.25. 
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A Play in Eight 
New York: John Lane 


fellow minister of state. The speaker 
has qualms of conscience; the other has 
none to speak of: 

“How covetable that strictly bounded mind, 
No shreds of twilight hanging loose upon it! 
Mine own leans out into the dark, and so 
Hazards its very balance, in hope to catch 
The footfall of events ere they arrive, 

And from the dark wins nothing. ’Tis to no 

Purpose one plays the eavesdropper about 
Fate’s door, 

The servants there are incorruptible, 

And will not sell one secret of the world.” 

Ideonia is the imaginary seat of the 
kingdom of the Foregone. The drama 
opens on the borders of the land, where 
a victorious army has encamped. Here 
has been the theater of wrong and ruin; 
a great general and a simple rustic, Abbo 
of the Woods, whose daughter has been 
the victim of the general’s lust, are in 
close proximity. The general has his 
innings for the time; later Abbo has his, 
but is before the judgment seat and 
about to be condemned, to the great 
satisfaction of the king’s followers, who 
are not willing to await any defense the 
victim has to offer. The old king is near 
his end. The young prince, soon to take 
the throne, Prince Hesperus he is, facing 
the future as his father faces the past, 
stands between the angry soldiery and 
the murderer of their general: 

“Again I charge you, harm him not! 

Stand off from him. So great a murderer 

Shall fall not thus, beneath your casual steel. 

No single arm shall hew him down haphazard, 

Nor aughi less than a realm and people be 

His executioner; for he shall have 

Justice, a thing more terrible to the wicked 

Than random vengeance. Take ye him away, 

And set strict guard on him. Deny him not 

The smallest customary privilege 

The law decrees for men yet uncondemnef. 

Omit no form, fulfill each due observanc 

And let him at the fitting place and time, * 

Be —— to trial and judgment, that here- 
after, 

None shall have cause to say of us, ‘They 


ave 
The violent up to violence, and delivered 
Unto the lawless them that broke the laws.’ 
Take ye him hence and do no wrong to him.” 
Besides the beauty of the rhythm, its 
variety in stress of vowels, its fine varia- 
tion in pause, the nimbleness of its little 
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feet, the pretty little vaults the iamb 
takes as it dances along, its loan of a 
syllable to the last beat in four of the 
lines, out of a pure exuberance of joy in 
its own privilege of unfettered move- 
ment—besides all this, there is the high 
thought of a grand civilization that 
knows its own worth and is borrowing 
nothing from Utopia. The millennium 
is still far off, but there is a silver hint 
of it. 

A younger poet than Mr. Watson 
composes in the high vein of Tennyson's 
“Idylls of the King” his Tragedy of 
Etarre.2 lf Mr. Rhys Carpenter were 
writing for the stage we would have to 
complain of his poem that it was pitched 
too high, too much in monotone, but as a 
fine dramatic venture for parlor reading, 
of the spirit and form of Longfellow’s 
“Golden Legend,” it has many charms. 
‘Lhe plot is simple. The knight Gawaine, 
wandering in mist and under a gray sky, 
meets three maidens, of an airy consist- 
ence, who give him the choice of a guide 
thru a life of contest. If he accepts the 
first, he advances with youth at the fore, 
beauty, bright eyes, love and uncertainty, 
with the joys and mysteries of uncer- 
tainty, in a world of romantic adventure. 
If his choice is the second, “Ours is a 
dark fulfilment,” he is told. 

“The plume that flutters down the tired wind 
Is not more idly grasped, nor with less toil 
Attained, than is the secret of our word.” 
He chooses the second, altho the third 
offers “‘ a gift of wisdom greater than 
the strength of kings.” Presently he 
meets with a knight, Pelleas, who lies on 
a wild upland, beaten and bruised by 
three attendants and ministers of the 
fair lady of the Castle of Etarre, whose 
love he hopes to win by a futile humility 
waiting on a past of achievement. He 
has hitherto found humility not a good 
working capital with a high-spirited lady. 
So, at any rate, Sir Gawaine thinks, and 
offers to personate the lover and win his 
thanks by a more heroic front, waiting 
on a deed of his own—an imaginary 
deed—calculated to excite compassion in 
the heart of the lady, and as pity leads 
the mind to love, Sir Gawaine honestly 
hopes to gain the difficult prize for the 
humble knight. The two swear to con- 
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duct the game with the highest honor. 
A little divinity steps in whose ways 
are not as the ways of either of the two 
knights, but it wouldn't be fair to the 
reader to tell the deeds of this little imp 
of mischief; nor would it be fair to the 
poet not to say that he has taken a long 
step on the poet’s path toward that mar- 
velous rhythm to be found in its perfec- 
tion in Shakespeare’s dramatic verse and 
in Wordsworth’s simplicity in the use of 
metaphor. The one has a swing in the 
iambic pentameter worth studying all 
one’s life—a swing not to be told in the 
books of rhetoric. The other has a deli- 
cate sense in the choice of words that 
climb. Not Jack on his beanpole gets 
nearer the heavens than does the little 
word rightly chosen and under high 
training for the climb. The poem has 
many fine passages which one would like 
to quote. None better illustrates the 
climbing rhythm than the touching good 
night of the wayward lady: 

“Kiss me once more, till love be bared indeed 
And I in sweet communion with thy thoughts 
Be drawn into thy life and pe a dream 
Within thy mind, a pulse within thy heart.— 
Kiss me once more, till life forsake his toil 
Of mystic alchemy and hidden consonance 
Cf soul with body.” 

The scene of Mr. Edward Doyle’s new 
play® is the Florence of 1400; the atmos- 
phere that of a plague-stricken city in a 
time when man was helpless, authorities 
hopeless, social life in shreds and 
patches. The plot of the play founded 
on this state of affairs is rich in incident, 
varied and sufficiently complex in color, 
passion and character to furnish material 
for an exciting spectacular representa- 
tion. The tragic element is strong, but 
supported and shaded by a company of 
roysterers, a jester whose foolery is a 
compound of the bluff of that period and 
the bluff of modern politics and athletics. 
The jester, the black company and the 
penitents, together with the roysterers, 
form now the foreground, now the back- 
ground, of action, which in itself is 
never without the dolorous sound of the 
death bell. The doomed city is under a 
spell comparable to that set forth so viv- 
idly in Manzoni’s “I Promessi Sposi.” 
Says the villain of the plot, as he listens 
from his seat at the festive board: 





2Tue Tracepy or Etarre. A Poem. By Rhys Car- 
benter. New York: Sturgis & Walton Company. $1.25. 
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A Play of Medieval Florence. 
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By Ed- 
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“It bodes ill for the black-cowled company 

To make a visit to a festive house, 

‘Tis like death looking in and whispering, 
‘Next.’ 

Fool, call the servants. 
wine— 

A cask of it—the best vernaccio! 

Here come my friends to help me drown the 
Plague.” 

Pictures like this, as sharply defined, 
are frequent, and throw in shadow black- 
ening on shadow. The author defends 
the use of a meteorological phenomenon 
translated in the spirit of the time as 
supernatural, by quoting Dante as recog- 
nizing it; but the authority of Dante was 
not necessary to justify the dramatist in 
introducing the “Crimson Cross” ; it was 
a part of the pyrotechnics of the Church 
propaganda. Tho the advance of scien- 
tific discovery has laid a heavy hand on 
thaumaturgy of the sort, it would, no 
doubt, have its use when properly han- 
dled on a modern stage. The action of 
the drama is rapid and natural, the char- 
acters well drawn and individualized, the 
dialog spicy, forceful and varied. 

Florence is the scene of yet another 
drama. With a king of France, a prince 
of the Medici, and Savonarola in the 
foreground, armies marching and coun- 
termarching in the background, Philip 
Decker Goetz takes us back to the year 
1494, when Columbus was on the seas.‘ 
The story of the play finds the king in 
love with a beautiful peasant girl, the 
son of the Medici crosses the king’s path, 
and naturally there is a clash of wits in 
the stage language of that old time—for 
the artificial lingo of kings and courts 
finds favor with Mr. Goetz. It was the 
grand pace of Shakespeare, who used it 
chiefly for kings and filled their mouths 
with sonorous phrases suited to the 
atmosphere of Mars and Jupiter. But 
the pretty peasant girl, who pleased her 
paramour the king, would not have 
pleased him long if she had indulged 
herself in such high-flown phrases as 
these (she is speaking of the king to a 
new lover) : 

“He will not juggle any word he says, 

But after he will gloze the soul he bodied 

With smooth, obscuring phrase, refuting all 

You thought he said. Hard pressed, impor- 
tuned to’t, 


He turns your mildest friend from hostile 
eyes. 


Bid them fetch the 


A Play. By Philip 
The McDowell Press. 
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VINCENZO. 
Who saddened you with all this world-old 
wisdom? 
LOIS 
Youth greys in brief apprenticeship to sin 
And Latin is the general tomb of joy, 
Which, when I learned with quick accomplish- 
ment ; 
While yet a girl, I little thought the dim 
Premonitory cadences my tongue 
Should sound with perilous pleasing of a 
king.” 
This language spread over five acts on 
a modern stage would be “perilous 
pleasing” to the galleries. 


The Church and the New Age 


THE recent rapid rise of democracy 
in the Old World and its rebirth in the 
New have been accompanied by the 
emergence of a new social consciousness 
which is slowly taking form as a con- 
trolling principle destined to counteract 
the irresponsible tendencies of demo- 
cratic freedom. Every institution is 
confronted if not confused by the new 
issues which these changes are bringing 
to the fore. The shifting of emphasis 
and the realignment for forward move- 
ments are especially noticeable in the 
counsels of the wisest leaders of the 
Churches which have usually been con- 
sidered the most conservative of all 
organizations. How can the Church 
best meet thé new conditions? Which 
social aims and tendencies may be re- 
garded as in harmony with the Christian 
ideal and receive the stamp of Christian 
approval? What part should Church 
leadership take in promoting the changes 
already in progress? 

Such questions as these are agitating 
the minds of thoughtful men who have 
the best interests of the Church and 
humanity at heart. A careful, conscien- 
tious and impressive survey of the whole 
situation from an English point of view 
is found in Rev. Henry Carter’s volume 
on The Church and the New Age. The 
present condition and resources of the 
Church are analyzed, the character and 
ideals of British democracy are dis- 
cussed, and ways are pointed out by 
which the Christian forces may be more 
effectively applied to the urgent prob- 
lems of social reform. Mr. Carter feels 
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strongly that if the Church is to have 
her rightful part in ushering in better 
social conditions, a clearer apprehension 
of the “will of God for social life,” 
gained by study and conference, must 
prevail. Many Church leaders and the 
Church as a whole must know “the poor, 
not ecclesiastically as sinners beyond the 
pale, but humanly as brothers in dis- 
tress.” The author’s historical outline 
and illustrations are English, but similar 
conditions make his principles and sug- 
gestions instructive and applicable in our 
own country. 

With equal force Professor Batten, in 
his discussion of The Social Task of 
Christianity,> emphasizes the new era 
and opportunity which have come to the 
Church thru social movements and the 
necessity laid upon Christianity to sup- 
ply moral impetus and universal ideals 
in the struggles yet to be carried on. 
While the author does not minimize 
Christianity’s past accomplishments, he 
regards these as but a guarantee that the 
greater tasks now confronting the 
Churches will be undertaken with suffi- 
cient earnestness and vigor to insure the 
progress and ultimate victory of Chris- 
tian ideals. The power of our religion, 
he declares, was once demonstrated by 
changes wrought in individual lives, and 
the credentials of the Churches were 
found in “historical continuities” and 
creeds; in the future the decisive test of 
Christian claims will be the measure of 
ability to reconstruct the social order 
and provide a suitable environment for 
the culture of a type of humanity domi- 
nated by the principles and spirit of 
Christ. 

Rev. John Haynes Holmes writes 
with more fire and less caution. He sets 
small store by the work of the Church in 
the past, for almost since the days of 
Jesus her leaders have missed an essen- 
tial point in the full program of salva- 
tion: “the social nature of the individual 
life.” He contends that Romanist, 
Protestant and nineteenth century liberal 
have all failed to do the real work of 
Christianity because of this misunder- 
standing. To emancipate humanity from 
sin, social reform is necessary. We must 
redeem the individual “thru the delib- 





2Tue SocrAL TaAsK or Curistianity. By Samuel 
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erate reconstruction of the social organ- 
ism.” Mr. Holmes’s studies lead him to 
believe that sin, disease and poverty are 
equally and entirely social in origin and 
can be cured thru social changes. In- 
come is the panacea and social justice 
the method. Therefore he would have 
the Church cease its direct efforts for 
the individual and take as its appointed 
task the reconstruction of the social 
fabric. The author holds that in adopt- 
ing this Revolutionary Function of the 
Modern Church*® Christianity would be 
giving proper expression to the “revolu- 
tionary consciousness” of Jesus and so 
would return to its initial social impulse 
and yield “once again to the perfect 
mastery of Christ.” Few will follow 
Mr. Holmes in his extreme views, but 
his book is a stirring challenge to 
Christian thought and conscience, and 
indicates the fearless examination Chris- 
tian leaders are giving social questions. 

As an outline of practical social re- 
forms that have already gained the 
attention of the Churches and need to be 
prosecuted with increasing vigor, the 
compilation* authorized by the Social 
Service Commission of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America deserves high commendation. 
The various essays are written by com- 
petent men on the separate items of the 
social program which was adopted by 
the council in 1908, and which in itself 
alone would justify the existence of that 
organization. Unemployment, child 
labor, a living wage, protection of the 
worker, and workmen’s compensation 
are some of the subjects discussed from 
the standpoint of Christian ethics and 
ideals. The volume would make an ex- 
cellent handbook for classes studying 
social service problems. 

The reading of these four volumes 
impresses one with the determination, 
resources and honest endeavors of the 
Churches to grapple with the difficulties 
arising from social change, and we be- 
lieve the authors are justified in empha- 
sizing the importance of the religious 
contribution to any permanent settle- 
ment of the present social disturbances. 





8Tue RevocutTionary FUNCTION OF THE MODERN 
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Church of the Messiah, New York. New York: G. 
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Among the Idolmakers. By L. P. Jacks. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.35. 

For a theologian and a philosopher the 
editor of the Hibbert Journal las an un- 
commonly lively fancy. It puts queer 
ideas into his head, one of the strangest 
being that a person’s philosophy on re- 
ligious belief ought show itself somehow 
in his life. Of course there have always 
been people who thought that—of late 
they have been called pragmatists—but 
few have ventured to imagine so clearly 
as Mr. Jacks the consequences that would 
follow an attempt to put into practice 
some of the theories we hear advocated. 
The cleverest sketch in this volume is 
that describing “The Reformers’ Para- 
dise,” a sort of a philosophical experi- 
ment station, a settlement endowed by 
an eccentric millionaire where any one 
who had got up a new religion or mode 
of life could try it out and see how it 
worked. Here the Free Lovers and the 
Futurists may quarrel to their hearts’ 
content ; here side by side stand churches 
devoted to the Worship of Ancestors, to 
the Worship of Posterity and to the 
Worship of Our Noble Selves; here the 
Cult of Failure, the Cult of Nothing and 
the Cult of the Sacred Rat find a 
refuge; here flock the health faddists, the 
man who eats dirt, the man who spends 
most of the day in a Turkish bath, and 
the president of the League of New 
Gorillas. But somehow the experiment 
is not a success; at least, it does not 
accomplish its object, the Unification of 
all the Idealisms. Another chapter in 
the volume is devoted to the strange 
dilemma of the man who read a book on 
free will that was absolutely convincing 
to him. He applied for admission to the 
Libertarian League, but was rejected 
when he confessed that he did not do it 
from choice, but because he was com- 
pelled to believe in the will. He next 
tried the Determinist Club, but was there 
also pronounced ineligible because he 
admitted that he came to them of his 
own free will. So back and forth like a 
shuttlecock he went, for as soon as he 
had been convinced by the arguments of 
one side, he was logically bound to go 
to the other. For those who do not like 


such philosophic fantasies there are a 
couple of stories showing the regenera- 
tive influence of the Canadian climate on 


English character, in which pioneer life 
is so enthusiastically depicted that one 
might mistake them for emigration 
tracts issued under the auspices of the 
Canadian Pacific. 


The New Life of George Borrow. Com- 
piled from Unpublished Official Docu- 
ments, His Works, Correspondence, etc. 


By Herbert Jenkins. Illustrated. 8vo, 
pp. 496. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $3.50. 


Letters of George Borrow to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Edited by T. H. 
Darlow. 8vo, pp. 471. New York: 
Hodder & Stoughton. $3. 

In spite of the emphasis which the pub- 
lishers give to the statement that the 
“new” life of George Borrow is based 
upon “information not accessible else- 
where,” we are not much imprest. It 
would have been in better taste to have 
let Mr. Jenkins’s authoritative account of 
a most interesting personality speak for 
itself: the business of writing and pub- 
lishing bocks does not properly make use 
of the noisy methods of safety razor 
vendors. Mr. Jenkins’s book is not 
noisy, however. Tho its hero was a lover 
of most diverse elements in life—beer, 
bruisers, linguistics and evangelism, to 
say nothing of road girls—the biographer 
makes no effort to coin striking epigrams. 
He is content to narrate soberly—but al- 
most dully—the life of “the poor lad,” 
whose father claimed to “have observed 
attentively,” without seeing “what to 
make of him.” Was there ever a less 
likely candidate for either the law or the 
Bible Society? In some ways the pug- 
nacious author of “The Bible in Spain” 
was a thoro English Protestant, whose 
anti-Papal sentiments were “Elizabethan 
in their fury.” But Borrow was not pro- 
saically consistent: he was superstitious 
as well as Protestant, and was a born ro- 
mantic in his love of the road. We do 
not sav that all the mysteries of his life 
and character are elucidated by Mr. 
Jenkins, but his account is fuller than any 
other in respect to more than one passage 
of the colporteur’s life, and will supplant 
Dr. Knapp on many bockshelves. For 
one thing, this later biographer had ac- 
cess to a copy of the letters addressed to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society: 
letters which are now accessible to all the 
world, edited with scrupulous care and 
scholarship by an official of that society. 
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When Borrow wrote “The Bible in 
Spain” he 

“obtained from the Committee of the Bible 
Society the loan of the letters which are here 
published, and introduced considerable por- 
tions of them into that most picturesque and 
popular of his works.” 


It must be confest that the cream of the 
letters was poured into the new mold, 
and that the casual reader will find no in- 
ducement to prefer the materials to the 
masterpicce. 


The Contest for California in 1861. By 
Elijah R. Kennedy, -Pp. xiv, 366.  Illus- 
trations. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.25 

A college professor, coming upon a 
marble statue in the capitol inscribed 
with the simple legend “Baker,” is said 
to have asked, “Who was Baker? What 

did he do to get in here?” This question 

prompted Mr. Kennedy to write an in- 

structive and very entertaining biogra- 
phy. The title of the book is not alto- 
gether felicitous, since California and the 
secession movement appear only inci- 
dentally, as the background of the hero’s 
achievements; but the story is capitally 
told. Colonel Edward T. Baker was a 
remarkable man, especially remarkable in 
the diversity of his talents. In three 
wars he showed himself a brave soldier 
and skilful commander ; he was a pioneer 
in the building of the Panama railroad ; 
as a lawyer he ranked with the leaders 
of the bar in Illinois and California; he 
was a prominent member, first of the 

House of Representatives, then of the 

Senate; and in an age of orators he was 

commonly regarded as the most eloquent 

American of the time. Crowds came to 

hear his arguments in court, and on one 

occasion, when the question of liability 
on a promissory note gave the Colonel 
little opportunity to spread himself, they 
shouted for a speech. That same even- 
ing, without ‘preparation, he did give 
them a speech; one which was on the 
subject of “Books” and which led a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court to say, “Baker, 
you know everything about books—ex- 
cept law books.” Yet, like Franklin and 

Lincoln and Greeley, the man had no 

systematic education; he simply read 

eagerly by himself and kept in his renten- 
tive mind everything which he read. Mr. 

Kennedy, having known Colonel Baker 

intimately, is able to explain something 


of the charm and inspiration which 
friends found in him—‘as gentle and 
pure and unselfish and generous and elo- 
quent a man as ever cheerfully gave his 
life for a noble cause.” 


The Expedition of the Donner Pariy and 
Its Tragic Fate. By Eliza P. Donner 
Houghton. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $2. 

In many ways the history of the Don- 
nar party, which was lost in the Sierra 
Nevada in the winter of 1846-1847, is 
an epitome of the great shifting of popu- 
lation that colonized the Pacific West. 
Its leader came immediately from Illi- 
nois, but was born in North Carolina, 
and had followed his improving fortunes 
into Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Texas, 
and back to Illinois, before he fell victim 
to the Western fever, divided his estate, 
and took his wife and children on their 
disastrous journey. From the Missouri 
border to the Great Salt Lake, the trip 
was uneventful; but the caravan followed 
the wrong road across the Nevada des- 
ert, suffered the pangs of hunger, thirst 
and cold, and faced winter and starva- 
tion in the mountains. Eighty-one persons 
remained in the party when it reached 
the mountains, only forty-five lived to 
reach the California settlement. It is 
true that in their extremity the living 
ate the frozen bodies of the dead, but a 
truer nreasure of their character is the 
fact that of the survivors only five were 
men. Thirty-two children arid eight wo- 
men were saved. One of these chiJdren, 
born in 1843, is the author of this 
graphic history, and now keeps her 
promise “that when I grew to be a wo- 
man I would tell the story of my party 
so clearly that no one could doubt its 
truth” (231). From the human stand- 
point, her document is irresistible. His- 
torically, tho entirely convincing, it is 
over-dressed. Mrs. Houghton, now 
sixty-nine years old, is telling of events 
that occurred when she was four, yet 
she gives long conversations which pre- 
tend to be the actual words that passed. 
She records others which she does not 
claim to have heard. She rarely gives 
exact references to the voluminous liter- 
ature on the expedition which she has 
used. The volume shows the crudeness 
of the hand untrained in historical con- 
struction, yet it is true in its funda- 
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mentals, and thru it all runs the grisly 
but absorbing story of a migration that 
is finished and an era that is gone. 


Wings of Desire. By M. P. Willcocks. 
New York: John Lane Co. $1.30. 

This is an unusual novel; it is mascu- 
line in style and feminine in point of 
view. Generally books by women are 
simple in structure, with few characters 
and sketched in broad lines. But Miss 
Willcocks employs a rich vocabulary, 
full of curious expressions, and she takes 
as much delight in technical terms as 
Moore, Conrad or Meredith. The scene 
changes as often as in a Shakespearean 
play and the characters are so numerous 
that it is hard to keep track of them all, 
tho they are carefully enough differen- 
tiated. The author seems equally at 
home in England and Punta Arenas, on 
shipboard and ashore, in saloon and 
boudoir. The theme of the book is 
woman’s rights, not in the narrow and 
comparatively trivial sense of the ballot, 
but the right of women to choose their 
own ideals and to establish their own 
standards of morality, instead of confin- 
ing themselves to the cultivation of those 
virtues assigned to them by the stronger 
sex. But if such independence from 
masculine conceptions of femininity is 
ever to be attained, we hope that the 


desires and dispositions which Miss 
Willcocks ascribes to women in _ this 
novel are not common to the sex. The 


stringency and injustice of the English 
divorce law makes plausible, but not 
pardonable, the conduct which the author 
attempts to justify. 


The Negro in Pennsylvania. Slavery—Ser- 
vitude—Freedom. 1639-1861. By Ed- 
ward Raymond Farner, Ph. D., Professor 
of History in the University of Michigan. 
Pp. xii, 314. Washington: American 
Historical Association. $1.50. 

An immense amount of careful labor 
has been put into this book, which re- 
ceived the Historical Association’s prize 
for 1910. We are told of the introduc- 
tion of slavery into Pennsylvania, the 
legal status of the negro, his gradual 
emancipation, and the story of prejudice 
and abolition. It is a sad history, except 
that one is imprest by the immensely 
better condition of the negro in the State 
at present as compared with that in the 
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years before the Crvil War. The book 
is to a considerable extent the account of 
the noble work of the Friends to ame- 
liorate the condition of the negro and to 
secure his rights against overwhelming 
prejudice and injustice. The reader of 
the book will be imprest by the wealth of 
authorities supporting the author’s state- 
ments which appear as notes on every 


page. 


Scientific Mental Healing. By H. Adding- 
ton Bruce. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co, $1.50. 

Psychotherapy in various guises 
flashed upon the American public out of 
a clear sky, like most movements in this 
country, where it often happens that 
something very old turns up as a new 
discovery. Consequently, such a book as 
this is especially useful here in showing 
us what a long history mental healing 
has and how much work has been done 
on the subject by European scientists. 
Mr. Bruce has for many years been in- 
terested in the exploration of the border- 
land of unknown psychology, and he in- 
cludes in this volume a summary of the 
half century of psychical research, as 
well as an account of the investigations 
of Prince and Sidis on dissociations and 
other maladies of the personality and of 
the dream theory of Freud. 


Intellectual and Political Currents in the 
Far East. By Paul S. Reinsch. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 

This is the best piece of work that 
Professor Reinsch has yet done, which 
is certainly not faint praise. As a pene- 
trating and subjective interpretation of 
the Far Eastern races, their political 
tenets and tendencies and their thought 
currents, it can hardly be praised too 
highly. With the exception of Lafcadio 
Hearn we recall no Western writer on 
the East who has conveyed his ideas in 
such an analytical and alluring literary 
style. The book is of such a nature that 
it cannot be easily epitomized in the 
space of an ordinary review, hence we 
content ourselves with merely advising 
those of our readers who would under- 
stand the great psychical forces underly- 
ing the unfolding civilization of the Far 
East to put themselves under the spell 
of Professor Reinsch’s fascinating vol- 
ume. 
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Literary Notes 


...- Baseball enthusiasts will find The Ten 
Thousand Dollar Arm, by Charles E, Van 
Loan (Small, Maynard; $1.25), interesting 
reading. It is filled with dramatic situations, 
where the right thing happens at the right 
time. To any one but a “fan” a large part of 
the vocabulary would be unintelligble. 


....Emile Legouis, professor of English 
literature at the Sorbonne, has just published 
thru Bloud et Cie, of Paris, a contribution to 
the series entitled Les Grands Ecrivains 
étrangers on Chaucer. Professor Legouis 
will represent the Sorbonne at Harvard Uni- 
versity next fall as exchange professor. 


....Octave Uzanne has written, in The 
Modern Parisienne, essays that are invariably 
either brilliant or vividly instructive—and 
sometimes both. His lightness of touch is 
far from involving flippancy, and the problem 
of prostitution, open or clandestine, receives 
extended treatment. The translation is ad- 
mirable. (Putnam; $2.25.) 


....The May issue of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science is devoted to a symposium on “Effi- 
ciency in City Government,” including many 
valuable documents, and a supplement treats of 
“Timber Bonds as Investment Securities.” 
(Philadelphia: American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science; $1.) 


....From the Library of Congress we re- 
ceive a Select List of References on the Ini- 
tiative, Referendum and Recall, compiled 
under the direction of Hermann H. B. Meyer, 
chief bibliographer. Books, pamphlets, mag- 
azine articles and public documents all figure 
in the list of references, which, with two in- 
dices, fills one hundred and two pages. 


....From the Chicago publisher we receive 
the seventh edition of Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica, being the volume for 1912-1913. This 
work of reference, indispensable for every 
journalist and every library, has been brought 
down to date and now contains almost nine- 
teen hundred biographies, with eight thousand 
cross references to earlier editions Altho 
it contains two thousand pages more than the 
volume for 1910-1911, the new edition occu- 
pies less space. (A. N. Marquis & Co.; $5.) 


....An interesting biographical sketch is 
The Life Story of J. Pierpont Morgan, by Carl 
Hovey (Sturgis & Walton; $2.50). In read- 
ing this account of a great captain of capital, 
one realizes how closely his life has been as- 
sociated with great events in our history: the 
railroad development following the Civil War, 


the Treasury crisis of 1895, the period of the 
combination of industries, and, finally, the 
panic of 1907. The present volume barely 
glances at Mr. Morgan’s interests as an art 
collector and man of the world. The point of 
view is favorable to the great financier. 


....Constance d’Arcy Mackay has written 
some Patriotic Plays and Pageants for Young 
People (Holt; $1.35), one-act pieces calling 
for simple costume, Dealing with the youth 
of our American heroes, they will be wel- 
comed by the teacher, the leader of summer 
camps, and the social worker. They have 
educational interest, and make an up-to-date 
appeal to a “safe and sane” patriotism. 


....This is the season for baseball verse 
and a volume of it comes to us from Forbes 
& Co., the Chicago publishers: Baseballogy, 
by Edmund Vance Cooke (50 cents). Noth- 
ing in the little volume comes up to some 
lines of the Field brothers, written a good 
many years ago; but the slang and black and 
white sketches which illustrate the text will 
please enthusiasts. 


....Number twenty-six of the “People’s 
Books” issued in New York by the Dodge 
Publishing Company is entitled Henri Berg- 
son: The Philosophy of Change and is con- 
tributed by H. Wildon Carr. We defer 
criticism of this brief statement of the French 
pragmatist’s philosophy, published at twenty 
cents; but it is an interesting fact that M. 
Bergson himself suggested Mr. Carr's title. 
Another résumé is to be found in René Gil- 
louin’s La Philosophie de Henri Bergson. 


....Joseph de Smet contributes to the Mer- 
cure de France of May 1 an appreciation of 
Joseph Conrad of which the last paragraph 
but two is as follows: 


“It has been said that Conrad is the Rudyard Kip- 
ling of the sea and even in England these two creators 
have been weighed against one another. Different 
tho they are, they do not fail to offer points of con- 
trast. The psychology of Conrad has more depth and 
his value is notably more sustained.” 


The same critic has lately published thru the 
Société du Mercure de France a work on 
Lafcadio Hearn, the man and the work (3 
francs 50), which is in some ways the most 
scholarly attempt at an evaluation of the 
greatest English stylist since Pater, besides 
offering a generally adequate biographical 
sketch. 


....Intelligent sight-seeing is always the 
most enjoyable as well as the most profitable, 
and travelers intending to visit the cathedral 
churches of England may easily put themselves 
in the intelligent class by reading the appro- 
priate sections of Miss Esther Singleton’s un- 
pretentious, compact volume entitled How to 
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Visit the English Cathedrals (Dodd; $2). The 
text contains many extended quotations wisely 
selected from the best authorities, the descrip- 
tions are comparatively untechnical, the in- 
formation accurate, and the illustrations nu- 
merous enough to make clear the author’s ex- 
planations and familiarize the reader with the 
leading characteristics of the various styles of 
cathedral architecture, 


....E. B. Havell, the author of “Indian 
Sculpture and Painting,” has now supplement- 
ed that standard work with an illuminating 
book on The Ideals of Indian Art (Dutton; 
$5)—probably the most enlightening book on 
this subject ever written in English. His in- 
terest centers in the fact that 


“Indian art is still a living thing with vast poten- 
tialities, of such unique value to India and all the 
world that it should ke regarded as a great national 
trust which Great Kritain is bound to honor and duty 
to guard and maintain.” 


He points out that Hindu art was not ad- 
drest, like modern Western art, to a narrow 
coterie of literati for their pleasure and dis- 
traction. Its intention was to make the cen- 
tral ideas of Hindu religion and philosophy 
intelligible to all Hinduism, to satisfy the un- 
lettered but not unlearned Hindu peasant as 
well as the intellectual Brahmin. And so he 
finds that Hindu symbolism is justified because 
it speaks straight to the heart of Hinduism 
and because it is used with consummate ar- 
tistic knowledge and skill. 


....The Cambridge Manuals of Science and 
Literature are likely to constitute before long 
a big library. We have previously mentioned 
several of these little but thoro and scien- 
tific forty-cent volumes, and here are five 
more edited in England and issued here by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. They are The Modern 
Locomotive, The Natural History of Clay, 
Earthworms and Their Allies, The Migration 
of Birds, and Prehistoric Man. As an exam- 
ple of the value of the whole series we record 
that Dr. Duckworth’s treatment of the last 
subject covers all the main discoveries of the 
bones of prehistoric man from the Javan 
Pithecanthropus and the large discoveries in 
Europe during the last ten years, with out- 
line figures of skulls. 


....The Concordance Society’s second pub- 
lication is 4 Concordance to the Poems of 
William Wordsworth, edited by Prof. Lane 
Cooper, of Cornell (Dutton; $12.50). A 
large quarto of 1136 double-column pages, 
well printed, and containing some 211,000 
quotations, this book is a monument to its 
editor's scholarship and thoroness. The basic 
text is the Oxford Wordsworth. There is no 
room left for doubt as to whether the poet 
thus honored is a classicist or a romanticist 
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when we find here 1,200 iterations of J and 
six pages of me and my. Love is entered 
1,200 times, think and thought together only 
1,000. There are more than four long pages 
of heart and less than one and one-half of 
head—including the heads of lilies, beacons, 
mountains, ponies, guide-posts, etc., to say 
naught of mast-heads and head-stones. 


...-In the introduction to the eight-volume 
Correspondance générale de Chateaubriand, of 
which the first volume has just been issued 
(Paris: Honoré et Edouard Champion; 10 
francs) M. Louis Thomas exclaims at the 
fact that, for a century after the Génie du 
Christianisme, there has been no kind of edi- 
tion of Chateaubriand’s correspondence. The 
work now issued thru the enlightened house 
of Champion makes, he confesses, no pre- 
tense at including René’s “complete corre- 
spondence.” One never knows if a corre- 
spondence is complete: even today savants 
are still unearthing and publishing “inedited” 
letters of Voltaire. There is, all the same, 
no doubt that the present edition, which is, 
besides, beautifully printed, with a minimum 
of critical impedimenta, the “instrument of 
work and source of documents for literary 
and political history” which its editor hopes 
it may prove. The author of the Mémoires 
d’ outre-tombe “gives himself more fully, with- 
out pose, without trimmings.” Of the 400 
pages of letters now published, the first bears 
the date 1789, the last that of 1817. Thus 
revolution, emigration, empire and restoration 
are all represented: the first two periods very 
scantily. 


....There is much intelligent analysis and 
criticism in William Archer’s book, Play- 
Making, published by Small, Maynard & Co.; 
and probably the two dollars which it costs 
will not deter intending Ibsens and mute in- 
glorious Moliéres from carrying it off to their 
hall-rooms, there to devour it in lieu of a 
good dinner. Yet perhaps the dinner would 
be the wiser investment. He who dines is 
often rewarded for keeping his eyes and ears 
open, if he dines with his fellows; and knowl- 
edge of life comes before knowledge of tech- 
nique, as Mr. Archer is the first to confess. 
One may suspect that the dearth of in- 
telligent plays which we all .lament is due 
less to the want of techriical training, admin- 
istered by Professor Baker of Harvard or 
Mr. Archer of London, than to loose-end 
methods of thought, ignorance of fundamental 
human nature, and silly imitation of silly 
imitations, and no book can cure any of these 
diseases. Sir Arthur Pinero is a good work- 
man; sometimes Mr. Jones is almost his 
equal; in America Augustus Thomas and even 
Eugene Walter are, at their best, men of the 
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theater. Yet very little modern play-writing 
rings true, and the most notable of our pro- 
ducers, Mr. Belasco, depends for most of his 
performances not upon vigorous drama, but 
upon meticulous stage-carpentry. It is a 
sign of the times. Never was the theater 
more talked of: and never did it offer less 
excuse for serious discussion. We class Mr. 
Archer’s well-written guide to play-writing 
with the work of the Drama Leaguers here 
in America: it gives formal expression to the 
popular demand for theatrical entertainment, 
and the popular demand for some share in the 
game; it would raise the standard of such 
entertainment, and it is, in the last analysis, 
altogether futile. 


..The author of the Histoire de la Lit- 
térature Francaise du Romantisme a nos jours, 
newly issued by the publisher Grasset of Paris, 
finds it unnecessary to devote more than one 
paragraph of all his 320 pages to René Bazin, 
whose novel The Children of Alsace (“les 
Oberlé”) has just been given an edition in 
English. What M. J.-H. Retinger, the au- 
thor of the new Histoire cited above, does say 
of his fellow-countryman is well worth read- 
ing. He begins by praising a certain “odor 
of the soil” emanating from M. Bazin’s books, 
and 
“descriptions which recall I don’t know how the 
dried leaves we find by chance between the pages of 
books read in times past.” 

This is, he continues, perhaps the sole merit 
of the novelist, in spite of his work’s “high 
probity and indisputable morality.” 


‘He is ambitious to regenerate the people by his 


novels. But can a work of art become, today, a 
weapon, even for the best of fights? Is that its 
role? I honor M. Bazin too much as a man to speak 


of him as an artist.” 


M. Bazin is a “best seller,’ in fis own land, at 
any rate. He is, all the same, and in spite of 
whatever criticisms we may quote at his ex- 
pense, a novelist of solid merit, who constructs 
his work conscientiously, and who interests us, 
in spite of his old-fashioned air and his di- 
dacticism and his failure to create a quorum 
of characters convincing in themselves. In 
The Children of Alsace he paints a family of 
French ancestry whose father and husband has, 
from commercial ana social ambition, accepted 
the German regimen and all which that im- 
plies. This house is divided against itself. 
Perhaps there is symbolism in the sad romance 
of the Oberlé household: grandfather, mother 
and son (all of lively French sympathies), 
father and daughter (Prussianized). The 
issues involved have a high degree of actual- 
ity at the moment when the Kaiser threatens 
to smash the constitution of the Lost Prov- 
inces “into little bits.” (The Children of 
Alsace. By René Bazin. New York: John 
Lane Co.; $1.30.) 


Il 77 
Pebbles 


Maup—tThat story you told about Alice 
isn't worth repeating. 

Kate—It’s young yet; give it time——Boston 
Transcript. 


“Do you remember old Judge Plunks ?” ; 
“I’m sorry that I cannot recall him.” 
“You remember him, all right.”—Puck. 


Aw authors’ union may not be practicable, 
but those who send manuscripts to magazines 
ought at least to be eligible to the waiters’ 
union—New York Evening Mail. 


Mrs. ProupMAN—Our Willy got “meritori- 
ous commendation” at school last week, 

Mrs. O’Bull—Well, well! Ain't it awful, 
the number of strange diseases that’s ketched 
by school children?—Tit Bits. 


Tue new millionaire’s banquet table was 
spread, and the guests about to be summoned. 
‘Are you sure there are no reporters pres- 
ent?” anxiously asked the host of the butler. 
“T’ve made certain of it, sir.” 
“Then go out and get a few,” 


rejoined the 
host.—Canadian Courier. 


Tue temperance orator was waxing elo- 
quent. 

“What,” he demanded, 
misery than liquor?” 

“Thirst,” responded a husky voice from the 
rear of the hall—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“what causes more 


BALLADE OF POETS’ ALLIES. 


And Swinburne hurried back to the house 
to get his riming dictionary —THEopoRE WATTS 
DuNTON. 

Often the Muse comes to time, 
Sometimes my pleadings are vain; 
Fancies ethereal, sublime 
Hobble and halt with a sprain. 
Syllables show their disdain, 
Rimes their appearance delay, 
Then I invoke in my pain 
Gummere, Walker, Roget. 


Walker attends to the rime, 
Roget’s on hand to explain, 
Gummere’s drafts soothe and I’m 
Raised to a rarefied plane. 
Hitched to a star in my wain, 
Trope and cesura ne’er stray, 
Lords of Apollo’s high train— 
Gummere, Walker, Roget. 


Verse smiths whose last sorry dime 
Knows not prosperity’s chain 
Haunt the Parnassian clime 
Seeking its favors to gain. 
Hopes are oft shattered in twain, 
Life is ineffably gray 
Till come those aids to the brain— 
Gummere, Walker, Roget. 
L’ENVOI. 
Long has the Stagyrite lain, 
Mingled with classical clay, 
While the bards toast em again— 
Gummere, Walker, Roget. 
—New York Sun. 
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Mr. Taft’s Candidacy 


Ar the close of an exciting canvass in 
his own State, Mr. Taft won only 8 of 
the 42 district delegates. The 6 dele- 
gates at large may hereafter be added, 
but he can have not more than 14 out 
of the entire number of 48 representa- 
tives of the Republican party of Ohio in 
the national convention. The remaining 
34 and possibly 4o, will support Mr. 
Roosevelt. A great many Republicans 
did not vote. Some of them, we pre- 
sume, were restrained by profound dis- 
satisfaction or disgust. We are told that 
many farmers voted for Mr. Roosevelt 
and opposed Mr. Taft because of the 
latter’s reciprocity agreement with Can- 
ada. If that agreement had been made 
effective, the protective duties upon cer- 
tain farm products, when imported from 
Canada, would have been reduced. But 
Mr. Roosevelt would have had them en- 
tirely removed. In his letter to the 
President he said: 

“It seems to me that what you propose to 
do with Canada is admirable from every 
standpoint. J firmly believe in free trade with 
Canada, for both economic and political rea- 
sons. 

Free trade, of course, would have 
been more objectionable to the farmers 
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than the reciprocity agreement. Still, on 
this issue, it is asserted, they voted 
against an Ohio President and for Mr. 
Roosevelt, who had been telling them 
that this Ohio President was a man of 
flabby intellect, a hypocrite, the consent- 
ing tool of dishonest bosses, the pro- 
moter and beneficiary of fraud. 

This reverse in Ohio was a hard blow 
to Mr. Taft’s candidacy. We do not 
seek to minimize the force of it. But it 
does not necessarily prevent Mr. Taft’s 
nomination. He asserts that he already 
has 570 delegates, or 30 more than a 
majority, and there are only 58 more to 
be chosen. Many of those who are 
counted for him, however, are affected 
by contests, and others are believed to 
be unstable. There will be desertions. 
It is expected that a majority of the 
decisions of the national committee with 
respect to the temporary roll will be in 
his favor. But the committee’s decisions 
cannot be predicted with certainty. The 
nomination may depend upon the action 
of uninstructed delegates heretofore 
counted on his side. It is probable that 
he will have a bare majority on the first 
ballot and that Mr. Roosevelt will then 
have almost as many. Mr. Roosevelt 
asserts that the majority will be his. 

There has been talk about a com- 
promise in favor of some one not now 
in the field. In this talk no one but 
Justice Hughes has been named. Sen- 
ator La Follette cannot be nominated. 
We see no evidence that Senator Cum- 
mins could get a majority of the dele- 
gates. If the friends of Mr. Taft should 
seek another candidate, they might be 
willing to vote for Justice Hughes, but 
to many of Mr. Roosevelt’s supporters 
he would not be acceptable. Mr. Roose- 
velt himself is not thinking of a com- 


promise. At Dennison, Ohio, last week, 
he said: 
“IT will name the compromise candidate. 


He will be me, _I stand for myself as the 
original candidate and the compromise candi- 
date. And as for the platform, we will ac- 
cept a compromise by taking the whole plat- 
form.” 

Mr. Taft sees in the recent public 
utterances of Mr. Roosevelt indications 
of a purpose to bolt the ticket, if the 
committee should reject the Roosevelt 
contestants and if the President should 
be renominated. These utterances per- 
mit such an inference. On the other 
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hand, Republicans are forming anti- 
third term clubs. Senator La Follette 
said, last week: 

“No party ever nominated a man for Presi- 
dent who has said the things that Roosevelt 
has said about Taft, or that Taft has said 
about Roosevelt, and no party will make that 
kind of a nomination unless it wishes to bar- 
gain for defeat at the outset.” 

He believed, he added, that he himself 
was to be the nominee. If he really 
thinks so, he deceives himself. But if 
Mr. Taft or Mr. Roosevelt should be 
nominated, it is difficult to see, as we 
said some time ago, how either of them 
could support the other, or how the 
earnest followers of either could take 
that course. Each has declared again 
and again that the other is unfit to be 
President. Mr, Roosevelt says that the 
President stands for government by oli- 
garchies, has been the willing tool of 
bad men, has suggested fraud and prof- 
ited by it, is guilty of mendacity and the 
grossest hypocrisy, and is disloyal to 
every canon of ordinary decency. Mr. 
Taft says the ex-President has repeat- 
edly told falsehoods about him, that his 
purpose is to wreck the party, that he 
lightly regards constitutional principles, 
is impatient of legal restraint, and does 
not understand what liberty regulated by 
law is, and that his election for another 
term would subject our cherished insti- 
tutions to a severe strain. So bitter has 
been the contest between the two Repub- 
lican factions that the gap which sepa- 
rates them is almost as wide as that 
which lies between the two great parties. 

We have held that Mr. Taft is entitled 
to a renomination and that his party 
should give it to him. We think that he 
and his friends should continue to seek 
that renomination and we are glad to 
hear that he is steadfast in his course. 
It is his duty, in the face of all obsta- 
cles and without regard for a prospect 
that may seem discouraging. to uphold 
his candidacy—his duty to himself, his 
party and his country. Heretofore we 
have shown why, in our judgment, he 
has earned a nomination for another 
term. His record in office has not war- 
ranted a withdrawal of the following re- 
marks about him, made three and a half 
years ago by Theodore Roosevelt: 


“T do not believe there can be found in the 
whole country a man so well fitted to be Presi- 
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dent. He is not only absolutely fearless, ab- 
solutely disinterested and upright, but he has 
the widest acquaintance with the nation’s 
needs, without and within, and the broadest 
sympathies with all our citizens. He would 
be as emphatically a President of the plain 
people as Lincoln was, and yet Lincoln himself 
would be freer from the least taint of dema- 
gogy, the least tendency to appeal to class ha- 
tred of any kind.... 


“The true friend of reform, the true foe of 
abuses, is the man who steadily perseveres 
in righting wrongs, in warring against abuses, 
but whose character and training are such 
that he never promises what he cannot per- 
form, that he always a little more than makes 
good what he does promise, and that, while 
steadily advancing, he never permits himself 
to be led into foolish excesses which would 
damage the very cause he champions. In 
Mr. Taft we have a man who combines all 
of these qualities to a degree which no other 
man in our public life since the Civil War 
has surpassed.” 

By withholding from Mr. Taft a re- 
nomination the Republican party would 
make itself ridiculous, virtually repu- 
diating the work of his Administration 
and saying that the party’s record at 
Washington for the last three and a half 
years has been one of failures. He 
should not give up the fight, unless the 
convention forces him to do so. If the 
Republicans of the United States choose 
to reject Mr. Taft and thus to mark him 
as the first of their Presidents to be so 
humiliated, they should be required to do 
it in the open convention. And if they 
prefer Mr. Roosevelt, it is there that 
they should say that in the man who so 
misrepresents and abuses Mr. Taft has 
been found for the first time an Amer- 
ican worthy of honors not given to 
Washington, Jefferson or Grant. THE 
INDEPENDENT is bitterly opposed to a 
third term for Mr, Roosevelt or anybody 


else. 
Nothing But the Tariff 


Ir we may listen to the Democratic 
unison of voices, there is but one master 
devil in American politics, and that is 
the tariff. Remove the protective tariff 
and every other evil will take docile 
leave of public life. The harmony on 
this subject is bewitching. We wonder 
if they believe it. The followers of 
Henry George have accepted, with no 
more credulity the teaching of “Prog- 
ress and Poverty,” that the love of the 
unearned increment is the root of all 
evil, than do our Democratic leaders 
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agree to declare that the tariff is the one 
venomous dragon which Saint George 
must slay. 

We read the issue of a single day's 
utterances and we find first the Demo- 
cratic Governor Foss, of Massachusetts, 
himself a receptive candidate for a 
higher office, saying in a letter to the 
New York TJimes that Democratic suc- 
cess. is certain, irrespective of quarrels 
in the Republican party, “because the 
Democratic party will devote itself har- 
moniously and exclusively to the plat- 
form of honest tariff revision.” So he 
concludes : 

“That is the issue on which a Democratic 
President can be elected next November. Taft 
has failed on this issue. Roosevelt has shirk- 
ed it, preferring to attack the railroads or any 
other interest out of which personal notoriety 
could be secured. The country recognizes that 
the only hope of tariff reform is thru the 
Democratic party. The tariff is the issue. 
The candidate must fit it. The party must 
not deviate from it, Then victory is as- 
sured.” 

The victory may be assured, for the 
Republican dissension has been so un- 
fortunate that Democracy is likely to 
win, whether as a Presidential candidate 
it selects a living lion or a dead dog; but 
we fail to see that the tariff is the issue 
that most concerns the people. To be 
sure, Mr. Roosevelt dodges it, and the 
Democratic House of Representatives is 
trying to put President Taft “‘in a hole” 
over a series of revisions of the tariff; 
but insurgency in both parties is talking 
of certain other evils much more than of 
the tariff. Very possibly Governor Foss 
believes that it is of little use to smite at 
their hydra heads, for they all spring out 
of the one engorged tariff neck, a sharp 
blow on which would decapitate them all 
at once. 

Governor Mann, of Virginia, sings the 
same song, or, rather, curses the same 
monster. The people, he tells us, are 
tired of “special privileges enjoyed by 
protected manufacturers.” And he con- 
tinues : 

“They are alive to the fact that the rights 
of the laboring man have been used, not for 
his protection, but for the protection of the 
employer, as illustrated by the tariff on cot- 
ton and wéolen goods and the wages paid for 
their protection. They will not permit the 
guarantee of profits to the manufacturers, 


which the Republican party, by the tariff, now 
gives, and promises to continue, while it is 
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withheld from the farmer and every’ other 
business and profession.” 

Equally with the Governor of Vir- 
ginia it is the tariff, the tariff only and 
all the time, that is the fount and origin 
of all evils. 

On the same day that these two 
Democratic Governors declared that op- 
position to the tariff is the one slogan of 
their party, Governor Wilson, the Demo- 
cratic Governor of New Jersey, and a 
prominent candidate for the Presidency, 
exprest himself in much the same way. 
The tariff he put supreme “before every 
other question’ 

“There are special circumstances in the 
United States which put the question of the 
relation between politics and business before 
every other question. These circumstances 
arise out of the way in which we have handled 
the tariff question.” 

So the tariff, he said, controls politics: 

“Those who get the tariff favors spend a 
part of their profits in maintaining the politi- 
cal organization of the party thru whom the 
favors are obtained. . . . Emancipation will 
begin when the tariff is impartially revised, 
when the foundations of monopoly are cut 
away, when the law speaks out its meaning 
in unmistakable terms and is unhesitatingly 
enforced against every effort to throttle free 
enterprise and break down the initiative of 
average man. 

On the side of the Republican leaders, 
however, the tariff is almost wholly ig- 
nored. It was enough that the platform 
of 1908, and President Taft following it, 
refused all amendments of the tariff 
until a scientific study of the cost of pro- 
duction elsewhere had been made, so as 
to protect the American artisan against 
the competition of cheap labor abroad. 
Laying the tariff aside, other topics in- 
terest the leaders and the candidates who 
invaded New Jersey on the same day 
that Governor Wilson and the two Gov- 
ernors quoted above made their utter- 
ances. Senator La Follette definitely 
brushed the tariff aside when he said in 
a speech at Trenton: 

“Neither the currency nor the tariff is the 
issue of this, the most important campaign 
since the Civil W ar, but the grasp of corpora- 
tions on the nation.” 

Here Mr. La Follette for once speaks 
for both Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt, 
for both dodge the tariff and both of 
them would agree with him in the 
supreme importance of curbing the cor- 
porations and protecting men _ rather 
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than money, so far as the two can be 
separated. What the insurgent Repub- 
licans talk about is what they call the 
democratization of politics, trusting the 
people, demanding the initiative, refer- 
endum and recall, and the popular pri- 
mary nominations; and they differ from 
the supporters of Mr. Taft in scarce 
anything, so far as is evident to the 
naked eye, except in the recall of judges 
and judicial decisions, which Mr, Roose- 
velt continues to defend in his latest 
speeches. He will not wait for orderly 
amendments to constitutions, but de- 
mands that if any enactment is decided 
unconstitutional the people should have 
the right to confirm it immediately, 
whatever the Constitution may say. It 
is these questions, nearby and visible, 
which the Republican leaders are consid- 
ering, while the Democrats bundle them 
all into the tariff coffin, and assure us 
that when we bury that we shall bury all 
else which delays the Golden Age when 
“the herds shall no longer fear the great 
lions” and “the ancestral virtues shall 
dominate the peaceful world.” May 
the spindles of the Fates hasten the day! 
Meanwhile we hesitate to believe that 
the tariff issue offers a sufficient battle- 
cry for the Democratic party, and we 
fail to see why it should be ignored by 
the Republican party. Taft as truly as 
Roosevelt or La Follette is the repre- 
sentative of democracy, but a democracy 
that does not go to the extreme of the 
judicial recall which Mr. Roosevelt de- 
sires. 


The Compromises of the Socialist 
Convention 


Tue Socialist party is learning to play 
the political game. It has been easily 
recognized by the intelligent press that 
the recent convention was animated 
thruout by “an enthusiasm for. com- 
promise,” as one paper has it. In the 
chorus of approval that has been given 
to this tendency of the Socialists to be- 
come more like the older parties, how- 
ever, the full significance of the ‘com- 
promises upon which the new party now 
rests has been lost. 

These compromises are four. The 
question of the relation of the party to 


the labor unions was, as we have previ- 
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ously indicated, “solved” by a resolution 
so broad and ambiguous as to satisfy 
both Mr. Gompers’s American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Mr, Haywood’s In- 
dustrial Workers of the World. 

Three other equally important matters 
were referred back to the special com- 
mittees that reported them, tho all three 
have been discussed at length both at 
Indianapolis and at the Chicago conven- 
tion two years ago. One of these, the 
Asiatic exclusion question, was handled 
at length in THe INDEPENDENT two 
weeks ago. The present failure to meet 
that issue throws the party back on the 
compromise of 1910: exclusion of the 
present Asiatic immigration, but not on 
the ground of race. Exclusion had to be 
supported to please the Federation of 
Labor, but the reason for it must not be 
opposed to the doctrine of international 
fraternity. 

The land question was also referred 
back for the second time. But there is 
a plank in the new platform that de- 
mands the taxing away of the unearned 
increment of land, held “for speculation 
or exploitation.” Taken with other 
planks, this position may catch a consid- 
erable patt of the farmer vote in Okla- 
homa, Texas and other States. The 
party has repeatedly shown that it means 
by “exploitation” the hiring of wage 
labor, but as there is nothing explicit on 
this point in the platform, this fact will 
cost few if any votes among the employ- 
ing farmers. 

The attitude to be taken toward com- 
mission government in cities was also 
left for future decision. This involves 
the party’s attitude on non-partisan pri- 
maries and other advanced democratic 
reforms which might threaten what Mr. 
Berger frankly calls the “Socialist ma- 
chine.” Where the commission form is 
already in use, Socialists almost of neces- 
sity favor it. Elsewhere they are, as a 
rule, opposed, sometimes because its 
provisions for the recall and direct legis- 
lation are not radical enough for them, 
but also fearing its effect on their 
organization. 

Even the compromises balance one an- 
other almost scientifically. The position 
on Asiatic exclusion is fairlv satisfactory 
to the Debs men. who would admit Asi- 
atics and every one else, but also allows 
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the followers of Mr. Berger, who would 
exclude Asiatics only, to save their face. 
‘Lhe position on labor unions, in its am- 
biguous endorsement of “industrial 
unionism,” which may mean anything, is 
by no means all the conservatives could 
have desired. But it must be taken in 
connection with the provision that those 
who advocate “violence,” “crime” or 
“sabotage” must be expelled from the 
party. This latter plank was generally 
taken as a complete defeat for the radi- 
cals. But even here they were given 
every opportunity to stay in the fold. 
Representing the Industrial Workers of 
the World, they were eager to deny that 
they wanted the party publicly to advo- 
cate “crime,” “violence” or “sabotage” 
(for they cannot afford to have any 
more of their members in jail), and they 
claimed that they opposed the resolution 
on the ground that it suggested that 
members of the party had openly advo- 
cated such measures in the past. This 


resolution was a defeat for the ultra 
radicals, but taken in connection with 
the labor union resolution and the fail- 
ure to adopt the conservatives’ proposal 


of Asiatic exclusion “on race grounds,” 
it was by no means a crushing blow. 

If, however, we note that Debs se- 
cured 165 votes for the Presidency to 56 
for Seidel, we can see that the “principle 
of compromise” was preserved to the 
end. Debs is a radical beyond cavil, 
even if less revolutionary than Haywood. 
But Seidel was preserved as Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate. 

It is doubtful if either of the older 
parties can show an instance of equal 
partisan “harmony” either as to plat- 
form or candidates. 


The Menace of the Monroe 
Doctrine 


THE current report that Mr. Roose- 
velt asked President Taft to appoint him 
major-general of cavalry in case of a 
war with Mexico does not quite befit 
the Nobel Prize for peace, and we de- 
cline to believe it. Fortunately, there 
was no war with Mexico or Japan, and 
the former commander-in-chief of all 
the military forces of the United States 
retains the title of mere colonel. The 
President could have assured the peti- 
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tioner that there was no likelihood of 
war, and no reason for war. 

Our Department of State has acted 
admirably in the presence of the late 
disturbances in Mexico, as it did in the 
previous revolution to which we have 
referred. It is fortunate that we have 
had an Administration that desires peace 
and knows the evils that would follow 
war. The time is approaching, if it has 
not already come, when our emphasis 
upon the Monroe Doctrine gives some 
little anxiety to our American sister re- 
publics. Mexican factions may fight 
each other, but if we should cross the 
border to protect the interests or lives 
of our own citizens or those of foreign 
nations, the warring parties would unite 
immediately against us. Doubtless we 
would gain the victory easily enough, as 
wars go, but it would be a very unfor- 
tunate campaign for us. We might take 
more territory and create more States, 
or even wipe Mexico from the map, but 
nothing could prevent the public impres- 
sion that we had fought, not for duty or 
honor, but for greed of possession. Or 
if we withdraw, leaving Mexico unmuti- 
lated. we should for generations have 
the ill will of our Southern neighbor. 

But the chief concern we should keep 
in mind is the effect which any unhappy 
intermeddling with a neighbor’s internal 
affairs would have within the republics 
of South America. Three strong na- 
tions are there growing un, if they have 
not already arrived—Argentina, Chile 
and Brazil. Any one of them is strong 
enough to be able to protect itself 
against any likely invasion. It is for 
our interests to keep on the best of 
friendly terms with them. They are 
naturally suspicious of a nation like 
ours, which has undertaken to give them 
a natronizing protection. They have 
needed it. and some of these republics 
rarticularly the smaller ones, may need 
it still: and yet the day of it is passing 
by. with the era of annroaching neace 
and arbitration. Our Denartment of 
State has no little task as well as dutv in 
hand-to keep the Latin renublics assured 
that our protectine hand is not a heavy 
band. In the old davs of colonial Indian 
wars a merchant in Maine. if we remem- 
her. was killed by the Indians because he 
insisted in putting his hand on the scale 
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in which he was selling goods to the In- 
cians in exchange for their furs, ile 
said his hand weighed a pound. Ajter 
kihing fim they cut off his hand and 
weighed it, and found that it did weigh 
just a pound. He should have kepi ats 
hand off to avoid suspicion, and so 
should we. 

It is of the first importance tha: we 
keep the good will of our soutaern 
neighbors. We are just finishing the 
Panama Canal, and we have the rig:.t to 
expect a great increase in our South 
American trade. Europe has it nearly 
all now, and, thanks to our Monroe Doc- 
‘trine, these southern republics have no 
fear of Europe; they only fear us. It is 
our policy to keep out of mischief; to 
allow revolutions to run their own course 
to let these nations stew in their own 
juice if they choose it; and only in the 
last resort to interfere. It is better to have 
every American citizen who feels him- 
self endangered leave a country that is 
in revolution. Our people have entered 
into business in Mexico knowing what 
was the risk. We can conceive circum- 
stances, in which for the sake of protec- 
tion of life or for pure philanthropy’s 
sake we might intervene, but such a case 
is so extreme that we need not consider 
it. The case is different with Cuba. 
There we have more right to insure 
peace. We gave Cuba her freedom; we 
generously gave her the right of inde- 
pendent self-rule, if she was able 
to exercise it. When she attempted a 
revolution we sent our army and im- 
posed peace, telling her not to do it 
again, on penalty of our permanent 
occupation. We gave the little republic 
a new chance, still under our wing, and 
we hope she will improve it. Just now 
it once more looks as if we might be 
compelled to make Cuba ours as is Porto 
Rico. The President has lately given 
warning once more, but in the form of 
congratulation over ten years of inde- 
pendence, with the hope of permanent 
peace, such as is now threatened by a 
fresh uprising. Again the President 
sends a force of marines to watch 
events there, just as he sent troops to 
the Mexican border, but not with a view 
to intervention. Should we be finally 
compelled to intervene once more, the 
continental republics could not object, 
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any more than they object when the 
I'ttle ‘republic of Panama asks us to 
supervise her election, or when the 
republic of Santo Domingo asked us to 
straighten out her financial affairs. But 
perhaps the best way in which we could 
assure these Latin republics of our abso- 
lute justice and good will would be by 
consenting to refer to arbitration the 
claims which Colombia makes against 
us. 


Conspiracy Against Foreign 
Governments 


WE have previously criticised the Dil- 
lingham bill before Congress for its pro- 
posed exclusion of immigrants who are 
unable to read and write. We have 
shown that such exclusion does not shut 
out criminals, for the criminals are not 
illiterate. We have also shown that the 
illiterate immigrant has good and valu- 
able working hands and will add wealth 
to our country. The illiterate negro 
slave was worth a thousand dollars. We 
have also shown that the. illiterate immi- 
grant is soon replaced by his children in- 
structed in our schools, and speedily as- 
similated into our institutions and tradi- 
tions. It is, we have said, selfishness 
and a sordid policy which would hold all 
the chances for those who already have 
them here, as if new comers would not 
make new chances as well as new wealth. 

We would now call attention to an- 
other evil in the bill imported into it by 
Senator Root’s amendment. The pur- 
pose of that amendment is a good one, 
for it is meant to prevent Mexican ad- 
venturers crossing our border to stir up 
revolutions in their own country. This 
amendment makes it an offense punish- 
able by deportation for any alien to take 
advantage of his residence in this coun- 
try to conspire with others for the vio- 
lent overthrow of a foreign government 
at peace with that of the United States. 
That sounds innocent enough, but it has 
applications that need to be considered 
carefully; and we are not surprised that 
it has aroused great opposition, and a 
public meeting in Cooper Union in this 
city was crowded with protestants. 

We are in the habit of making a dis- 
tinction between political offenses and 
criminal offenses. We deport murderers 
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and thieves, but not those who are plot- 
ting revolution or have taken part in 
one. That is a distinction recognized in 
other countries as well. The persons sen- 
tenced in London for conspiracy to 
smash windows urged in their defense 
that theirs was simply a political offense, 
and that therefore they should not be 
punished as guilty of malicious mischief. 
We have long boasted of our country as 
the refuge of the opprest of other lands 
fleeing from imprisonment and death. 
After the uprisings of 1848 in Europe a 
multitude of refugees came to this coun- 
try and were warmly welcomed. We 
fought “mit Sigel” in our Civil War, and 
we made Carl Schurz a member of the 
President’s Cabinet. Such men were 
Kossuth and Garibaldi, political refugees 
in this country ; and Kossuth went about 
the land preaching sedition against the 
rule of Hungary. We would not send 
them back for trial because they had vio- 
lently attacked their governments, nor 
would we have done it if they had con- 
tinued to conspire against it after com- 
ing to our shores. We would forbid fili- 
bustering expeditions by natives or 
aliens, but not consultations and con- 
spiracies. In Europe refugees and con- 
spirators have found similar refuge in 
England, France and Switzerland. 
There is really but one government 
now in Europe which such a law of ex- 
portation .would seem to favor, and that 
is Russia. We have a multitude of im- 
migrants who have fled from Russian 
oppression. It-was they who filled 
Cooper Union. The treatment of Jews 
in Russia is barbarous and inhuman. It 
is not strange that our country sympa- 
thizes with them and not with the rulers 
of Russia; and we have shown our dis- 
pleasure by denouncing the treaty with 
Russia. To conspire against the Russian 
Government is merely a political offense, 
an attempt at revolution, such a revolu- 
tion as we cannot condemn. It is our 
business not to allow any overt act of 
violence to be taken on our shores, no 
expedition to be sent, no arms to be 
smuggled out to aid revolutionists, but 
there is no reason why Russians should 
not here in safety consult how they can 
go back to Russia and start a revolution, 
or aid one that has been started. It is 
not our business by our police depart- 
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ments to assist Russian spies, and send 
back such conspirators to be imprisoned 
or put to death, on the decision not of a 
court, but of an immigration official. 

We have neutrality laws that are 
strong enough, .We do not want men to 
come here to plot assassinations or to 
make bombs, or to start expeditions, but 
we will not have it appear that we sym- 
pathize with tyranny. anywhere, or that 
we punish those who plan its overthrow. 


Jeanne d’Arc 


THREE weeks and three days ago there 
was inaugurated at Orléans the féte of 
the 483rd anniversary of the deliverance” 
of the city, and of the five hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of Jeanne d’Arc. - 
On May 7 high mass was celebrated in 
the cathedral by Cardinal Amette, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, grouped with whom were 
Cardinal Lugon, Archbishop of Reims ; 
the archbishops of Bourges and of 
Rouen; the bishops of Orléans, Blois, 
Beauvais, Amiens, Saint-Dié, Quimper, 
‘Meaux, Nevers, Verdun and Moulins. 
On the same day the Archbishop of 
Rouen blessed the monument to Jeanne 
in the cathedral. 


This array of priestly names recalls an- 
other great roll of church potentates, re- 
membered for its association with the 
Maid’s history. Four hundred and 
eighty-one years have elapsed since that 
black day in Rouen when she went to the 
stake, after an unjust condemnation by 
the ecclesiastical court made up, in part, 
of her own countrymen. Here are some 
of their titles: The bishops of Noyon 
and Beauvais; the abbots of Fécamp, 
Saint-Ouen, Jumiéges, Bec, Corneilles, 
Preaux, and Mont St. Michel; the priors 
of Longueville and Saint-Lo. There were 
also twenty-eight Masters and Doctors of 
Theology, a host of secretaries and clerks 
and the malevolent British ecclesiastics— 
Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester; Louis 
of Luxembourg, brother of the infamous 
John, and “Cardinal of England”; the 
bishops of Ely and Norwich; the Abbot 
of Mortimer. In her lifetime, Jeanne’s 
fame was celebrated only by laymen— 
and by at least one poet of her own sex. 
Christine de Pisan sang of her: 


“By Esther, Judith and Deborah, women of 
high esteem, God delivered His opprest people. 
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But Jeanne is above all. 

has worked many miracles. 

“By a miracle was she sent. 
the Lord led her to the King.” 

This miracle is appreciated today by 
the Church which Jeanne loved, and 
which betrayed- her thru its unworthy 
servants. She has been beatified. She is 
honored on the very scene of her mar- 
tyrdom. But before the Church “reha- 
bilitated” her she had become the heroine 
of poets and dramatists of all nations, 
and the purest incarnation of French 
patriotism. There is today strong evi- 
dence that the Maid never dictated or 
signed the puzzling abjuration which 
was the one blot on her record; but the 
poets believed in her before the “scien- 
tific” historians. She who “loosened the 
cord which pinioned France,” who 
“brought peace to a land laid low by 
war,” stood for more than militant wom- 
anhood. She fought only at God’s com- 
mand, and fought for her fatherland of 
men and women alike. Thanks to her 
alone, many of the names of her contem- 
poraries are known today. ‘Theodore 
Roberts has exprest this in the opening 
stanzas of his fine poem, “The Maid” : 


“Thunder of riotous hoofs over the quaking 


Thru her God 


The angel of 


sod; 
= of reeking squadrons, steel-capped, iron- 


The White Maid, and the ¥ hite horse, and the 
flapping banner of 


“Black hearts riding for money; red hearts 
riding for fame; 

The Maid who rides for France and the king 
who rides for shame; 

Gentlemen, fools, and a saint riding in Christ’s 
high name.” 

Beatification can mean very little 
when one has ennobled a sordid century 
—the century of Louis XI and. that bril- 
liant cut-throat, Maitre Francois Villon! 


Ransacking the World 


In 1862 the National Government began 
to create and endow farms for experi- 
ments. The first was located near Wash- 
ington, and is still in use, as a hub to the 
enterprises undertaken by Mr. Wilson 
and his assistants. Agricultural experi- 
ment stations were, however, not a nov- 
elty, for one had been founded in Albany, 
N. Y., by the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society, in 1849, and in 1870 an- 
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uther was created as an adjunct to Har- 
vard College. 

We have received recently from the 
Department of Agriculture bulletins cov- 
ering the importaticns of plants for 1910. 
The plants enumerated count up, in- 
cluding previous reports, to the astonish- 
ing number of 29,327. All of these are 
the result of a systematic search of the 
whole world, for fruit, vegetables, mel- 
ons, shade trees, nut trees, and whatever 
else may be of value in the United States. 
Of course, nothing like a complete ex- 
amination of this vast number of plants 
can be accomplished under the direct su- 
pervision of the Government. They are 
intrusted to the experiment farms and 
stations over the whole country, and 
even this does not suffice. It has become 
necessary to select private individuals 
of known enterprise and ability to exam- 
ine comparatively, and entrust to them a 
large share,of the work. In this. way the 
whole United States is gradually being 
dotted with experiment grounds. 

Bear in mind that the number given 
does not include all that are under test. 
A large addition was made in Ig11, and 
the workers are in the field quite as busy 
as ever. One explorer, Mr. Frank N. 
Meyer, is in the region which includes 
the famous historical countries of Samar- 
kand, old Bokhara, the Oasis of Merv, 
and Khokan in Russian Turkestan. Mr. 
Meyer alone has secured a new race of 
hardy dwarf prunes from the mountain 
slopes 3,000 to 7,000 feet high. He has 
found apricots with sweet instead of bit- 
ter kernels, and from this high altitude 
he sends us dwarf varieties of cherries 
of distinct value. With these come a 
long list of wild roses, new varieties of 
almonds and pistache nuts, while currant 
breeders have their list of varieties en- 
larged, and melon growers get new sorts 
that are unusually hardy as well as sweet. 

These investigators are directed, wher- 
ever possible, to pay special attention to 
aifalfa, in its almost numberless varieties. 
peculiar catching power of an enterprise 
of this sort. The Government is no 
longer alone in the field. Professor 
Budd, of Iowa, took up investigations on 
his own responsibility, but backed by the 
State, and fiom his list of imported ap- 
ples we secured varieties that were far 
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better fitted for the Northwest and other 
colder sections of America than we had 
before. The apple belt was decidedly 
widened. His work was equaily notable 
for its success in increasing our number 
oi valuable prunes and melons. 

At present we have not one man in the 
country who has been so thoroly success- 
ful and so brilliantly enterprising as Prot. 
N. E. Hansen, now of the State College 
in South Dakota. He has himself made 
four trips, including a trip around the 
world, and the study of plant life in some 
of the chief deserts of the world, from 
the Gobi desert of Mongolia to the 
“Grave of Caravans” in Turkestan. His 
three trips to Siberia were under the di- 
rection of the Department of Agriculture, 
and the intent was to secure plants from 
dry regions for trial in our more arid 
sections. 

That one part of his experience whicn 
considers alfalfa is alone a marvel, and 
embodies all that would have been car- 
ried on by natural evolution in a full 
century. He fouhd that even in North- 
ern Europe no one believed that a per- 
fect hardy alfalfa could be found. The 
European alfalfa was brought from the 
hot regions between India and the Medr 
terranean Sea. Mr. Hansen proposed to 
go to Asia himself and investigate the 
subject thruout the whole possible alfalfa 
zone. He found that the blue-flowered 
alfalfa, with its many modifications, did 
not extend far northward, but that a 
yellow-flowered alfalfa could be found 
growing as far north as Siberia. He 
sums up his conclusion to American 
farmers in this way: “I cannot help but 
believe that this Siberian alfalfa will ex- 
tend to the Arctic Circle on the Ameri- 
can continent.” He thinks that hybrid 
alfalfas will also be found, or made to 
be adaptable, very far south of where 
the plant is now in growth. Everywhere 
he found the alfalfa plant considered to 
be of immense importance. Everywhere 
plowing with alfalfa is about the only 
way of expressing the work of this plant. 
It runs its roots thirty feet into the 
ground, bringing to the surface much of 
value, and taking its food where no oth>r 
vegetation has been able to reach. 
American farmers will be certainly de- 
lighted to know that while hunting for 
plants in Siberia he picked seed from 
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loads of alfalfa hay where the snow was 
on the ground, and it was never winter 
killed. 

These seeds, brought over by Profes- 
sor Hansen, are to be tested in every 
county of South Dakoia, under act of the 
Legislature, and a few plants have been 
spared ior carrying the test to the north- 
ern limits of North Dakota and Minn:- 
sota. Quite as notable is the work of 
Mr. Hansen in cross breeding our na- 
tive plums with the Japanese sorts, also 
with the Chinese apricot. The sand- 
cherry has been crossed with the peach, - 
and in other- ways our orchard fru ts 
and small fruits have been enriched, We 
are by no means at the end of this sort 
of experimental work. when we leave the 
famous grounds of Mr, Burbank. Ev.ry 
young farmer in the United States ought 
to have an experimental corner on his 
farm, and when the o!d fellows retire 
from market fruits, they should only re- 
tire to apply their experience to the im- 
provement of what they have already, 
grown. It is impossible to determine the 
economic value of new introductions or 
new creations without several years 
given to this specific work. Let the old 
and the young devote themselves to it, 
while those in the prime of life put the 
results to a market test. 

Returning to the bulletins, it does not 
need a practised eye to discover that 
there is something here of interest to 
every one who owns a blanket’s breadth 
of soil. There is no end of flowers for 
the lawn, with new shrubbery, and lawn 
trees adaptable to every latitude of the 
States. To our Japanese persimmons 
we find one added five inches in diam- 
eter, and practically seedless. Two new 
kinds of maize come in from the desert 
region of South Africa, of value to the 
corn growers. A delicious large yellow 
raspberry will be welcomed to our gar- 
dens. Our leguminous plants, apart 
from alfalfa, are amazingly increased in 
number. From India come cherries and 
peaches and pears and apples. Drought- 
resistant Chinese pears come from Man- 
churia. New sorts of pomegranates 
reach us for our Southern States. Two 
or three new varieties of seedless grapes 
are added to the one variety already in 
cultivation. The soja bean, or soja pea, 


as it should be called, comes from Man- 
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churia, ready to increase our admiration 
of this addition to our list of hay and 
fodder plants. The object all the time 
has been to find trees and plants spe- 
cially adapted to sections of our country 
that are subject to drought or to severe 
freezing. 

It would. be extremely interesting to 
go more deeply into this marvelous 
work and describe the exceedingly prom- 
ising new things that wait upon our 
agriculture and horticulture. There is a 
long list of cow-peas, some of them 
adapted to our Northern States. On 
one page alone we find three new sorts 
of wheat, a half dozen varieties of apri- 
cots and as many of almonds. Other 
pages are covered entirely with new 
watermelons and muskmelons of aggra- 
vat’ngly rich qualities, while new pota- 
toes- come from Peru and new cotton 
plants from Turkey. In fact, the whole 
world is being ransacked and _ thoroly 
beaten up to make American farmers 
rich, and thru them American life inter- 
esting and happy. 


That there is an insurrec- 
tionary movement in 
Cuba which is endanger- 
ing property and life appears bevond 
question ; but it is not yet clear that Pres- 
ident Gomez cannot quell the revolt 
within a reasonable time. He does not 
like it that President Taft has sent a fleet 
of observation to the Cuban coast to be 
ready to protect American interests and 
intervene if necessary. His protest is a 
vigoros and lively one. and is intended 
even irore to have an effect in Cuba than 
in Washington. And it has the effect 
desired in inspiring patriotic fervor for 
supporting Gomez and maintaining inde- 
pendence. We do not believe that Presi- 
dent Taft desires to intervene. He re- 
members that under the Platt. amend- 
ment. which is a part of the Cuban con- 
stitution. “the Government of Cuba con- 
sents that the United States may exer- 
cise the right to intervene for the preser- 
vation of Cuban independence.” That is 
the first condition of intervention speci- 
fied. Then follow two others, “the main- 
tenance of a government adequate to the 
protection of life. property and individual 
liberty, and for discharging the obliga- 
tions with respect to Cuba imposed by 
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the Treaty of Paris.” The two latter 
conditions might require annexation, but 
the first one comes first:as a duty, “the 
preservation of Cuban independence” ; 
and this we assume is what President 
Taft desires, and not its overthrow. At 
present we have nothing to do with the 
reasons the negroes have for dissatisfac- 
tion with President Gomez, but we fear 
they would make nothing by provoking 
American intervention. 


In the days before a 
better George took 
the British throne 
Thackeray exprest the general satisfac- 
tion in rejoicing that when George IV 
descended from earth the line of 
Georges ended. Our country has similar 
occasion to rejoice that this primary 
campaign, so far as it is primary, for 
the choice of delegates to the Republican 
Presidential convention, has ended. The 
country has never seen anything like it, 
and never wishes to again. We do not 
lay it, at least not yet, to the new pri- 
mary system, for the Democratic cam- 
paign has thus far been a very decent 
one. Its candidates have not rushed 
over the country vilifying each other. 
Only one who has not thus far been an 
avowed candidate, but who was three 
times a candidate, has attacked Gover- 
nor Harmon. We charge no ill motives 
against either Mr. Roosevelt or Presi- 
dent Taft. for we believe they have been 
actuated in good part by patriotic mo- 
tives, but that does not justify their wis- 
dom or courtesy. President Taft would 
have done better if he had refused the 
advice of his political managers that he 
personally attack Mr. Roosevelt, and 
there is no such danger to the republic 
from the re-election of Mr. Taft as has 
heen asserted. It has all been an un- 
happy spectacle befere the wide world. 


_End of a 
Primary Campaign 


The settlement of the 
anthracite coal str’k: 
is very happy for the 
miners, and none the less so for the onver- 
ators. and a damave and loss only to the 
rest of us who °re consumers. The op- 
erators simply put up the price to all 
who use it. as use it they must. We can- 
not burn wood; there is none to burn. 
The price of coal is put-up twenty-five 


Settlement of the 
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cents a ton, which is twice the advance 
in cost of mining, so that the extra 
amount the consumers must pay is di- 
vided between those who own the mines 
and those who mine the coal. The lead- 
ing operators put up the price, and all 
the smaller operators do the same, and 
it looks like what the Sherman law re- 
gards as an agreement in restraint of 
trade. There may be no trust, ho formal 
combination, but somehow the result fol- 
lows just the same, altho the district at- 
torney may not be able to prove it, and 
may not interfere as in other cases, as 
when ice and milk were in question. We 
recall that when following a strike the 
railroads planned to charge hgher 
freights on interstate traffic the advance 
was forbidden by the commission in 
charge, but there does not seem to be 
any such recourse now. One may well 
raise the question and refer it to Con- 
gress for decision, whether a general 
law should not cover the cont:ol of a'l 
businesses that are concerned in natural 
monopolies, such as railways and mines, 
so that no rise in prices should be-made 
that is not justified by the additional cost. 
We cannot object to miners having a 
fair wage and operators a fair profit; 
but to make the additional cost of pro- 
duction a pretense for an increased profit 
to the producer does not seem fair. 
Such doings help the socialist campaign. 


The Retirement of [1 a certain way 
Senator Crane ecnator Crane re- 
minds us of an 

earlier’ Senator from Massachusetts, 


Henry Wilson, who entered the Senate 
as the associate of the eldquent Charles 
Sumner, as Mr. Crane became the col- 
league of Mr. Lodge. Neither Wilson 
nor Crane was an orator like their col- 
leagues, and neither had a college educa- 
tion, but both were men of great wisdom 
and prudence, both men for consultation 
and decision, whose judgment and tact 
solved difficulties and calmed passions. 
Senator Crane makes no _ stirring 
speeches, but he has had great influence 
in committees and counsels, and few 
men will be more missed in Washington. 
It is extraordinary that so many of the 
older leaders of the Republican partv in 
the Senate have voluntarily retired from 
its membership, and now Mr. Crane fol- 
lows Mr, Aldrich in refusing re-election. 
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His withdrawal is a serious loss to 
Massachusetts and to the country, for 
we need these quiet, unostentatious busi- 
ness men as statesmen, not goaded by 
ambition, but devoted to the simple in- 
terests of the nation, and whose experi- 
ence in business gives them special quali- 
fications. After the 4th of mext March 
we shall see in the Senate different. men 
of quite different minds, for the old 
order changeth, and we may hope that 
the new will be better, but with some 
concern. 


The Atlanta lawyers 
What Is Ethical? whose services secured 

the release of Charles 
W. Morse, banker, from the Federal 
prison in Atlanta, are there reported to 
have received a fee of $100,000. When 
asked if this were the fact one of the firm 
declined to answer saying that it would 
not be “ethical” to give the amount of 
the fee, but that a satisfactory fee was 
paid. It is pleasant to observe such con- 
cern for ethics. The pardon was ob- 
tained from President Taft, it bzing 
asserted that Morse had a fatal disease 
and could live but a very short time. He 
may have such a disease, but he has sur- 
vived it long enough to visit Europe, 
for his health, and he has now returned 
to this country. Whether, as reported, 
he went to prison with property worth 
two millions we have no means of know- 
ing, but it looks as if a man had been 
able to escape a full prison term because 
he was rich enough to pay lawyers a big 
fee to secure his release on pretenses 
that turn out to be false. Possibly the 
lawyers really believed all they told the 
President, and earned their fee quite 
ethically-—-we do not know; and the fact 
that they are so superlatively sensitive 
as not to offend ethically by telling the 
amount of their fee inclines one to hope 
that all their proceedings in their diffi- 
cult and delicate matter were equally 
ethical. 


The Young Men’s 
Y. M. C. A. Theology Christian Associa- 

tions in this coun- 
try are so numerous, and their secre- 
taries, teachers and athletic instructors 
so much more in number, that they have 
had to establish schools for training 
those who will be employed. Such a 
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school in Springfield, Mass., has nearly 
two hundred: students. There has been 
some criticism of their graduates on the 
ground that they have not been found 
‘sound theologically, that their views of 
the Bible are quite too critical; and a 
committee was appointed to look into 
the matter. The result is a report which 
shows that the instruction is not danger- 
ous to faith and not offensive except to 
such as hold extremely conservative 
views. In their investigation the com- 
mittee asked the students with what 
views of the Bible they entered the 
school. Out of 148 who answered the 
questions, 50 said they came believing in 
the literal six days of creation; 60 be- 
lieved the story of the creation of Adam 
and Eve to be literally true; 70 believed 
in the Garden of Eden; 40 in the temp- 
tation by a serpent; 91 in the Flood as 
historical ; 60 in the Tower of Babel; 25 
in the sun standing still for Joshua; 45 
believed that. the whale swallowed 
Jonah; and 41 that the Bible was ver- 
bally inspired. When so many came 
with such extreme views it is not 
strange that those outside who had sim- 
ilar beliefs of the Bible were disturbed 
at what was taught in the school. The 
committee say that such extremely con- 
servative views “are not held by any 
biblical scholar today,” and are not taught 
in this school, where the teaching “is in 
harmony with the teaching found today 
in the theological seminaries of the evan- 
gelical Churches.” At the same time we 
may be sure that, as the committee says, 
the teaching of Professor Ballantine, 
who was particularly attacked, “is not 
of the type of the radical, destructive 
school of biblical criticism, but in har- 
mony with the views generally held by 
biblical scholars today.” It is true, we 
believe, that there are some seminaries 
which have avoided -learning anything 
new, but they are few. The overwhelm- 
ing testimony received showed the 
graduates in their work to be faithful 
and evangelical, and the trustees refuse 
to change the course of instruction. 


In view of the present commotion at 
‘Yale Universitv. aroused by Mr. Owen 
Johnson’s novel, “Stover at Yale,” re- 
viewed in last week’s INDEPENDENT. we 
were especially interested in the records 
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of these fortunate juniors who have just 
been “tapped” by the three famous sen- 
ior societies, “Bones,” “Keys” and 
‘“Wolf’s Head.” From the current Yale 
Alumni Weekly we discover that 35 of 
the 45 elect are athletes or athletic man- 
agers, 10 are devoted to dramatics, and 
7-are on the college papers. Scions of 
the Vanderbilt, Harriman, Cortelyou, 
Schwab and other such well known 
families are represented among the 
chosen, while more than half of the 
“Keys Crowd” are actors or singers. 
On the other hand 29 of the 45 stand 
within the first third of the class in 
scholarship which makes the scholastic 
attainments of the society members 
higher than the average of the class. 


It is very late to make a correction of 
a false statement quoted by THe INDE- 
PENDENT several years ago from a lead- 
ing daily paper in this city, to the injury 
of the Catholic Church in Chile. As we 
then read it, apparently authenticated by 
the documents, very compromising state- 
ments as to the condition of the Church 
in Chile and the criminal extravagance 
of the Archbishopric of Santiago were 
exposed in an encyclical from Rome, and 
an answer by the Archbishop of Santi- 
ago. The story was repeated by Secre- 
tary Speer, of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, and when the authen- 
ticity of the documents was denied, Mr. 
Speer made long and careful investiga- 
tion, and the result he has given in a 
book on “South American Problems.” 
The documents are an absolute forgery, 
gotten up for political purposes and con- 
fest as forgeries by the man who wrote 
them. We much regret having given 
the story currency. 


Mr. Balfour, ex-Premier, declares in a 
late speech that he expects before a time 
not far distant, that Great Britain and 
her self-governing colonies will be united 
in a common Imperial Parliament. That 
is possible and reasonable. If Great 
Britain wants to make war her colonies, 
which will suffer by it, ought to have a 
voice in the matter. But in that case 
there will have to he a devolution in 
Great Britain itself, probably three local 
parliaments for England, Ireland and 
Wales, besides that for Ireland; and the 
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very proposition for an Imperial Parlia- 
ment implies a consent for such local 
parliaments, and first for the Irish Par- 
liament which Balfour and his party are 
condemning, but less bitterly than in 
Gladstone’s day. 


There is no end to the greed of the 
war demon in times of peace. The Ger- 
man Reichstag has been driven to pro- 
vide for the addition of a new naval 
squadron for which three battleships and 
two cruisers are to be built before 1920 at 
a cost of from $24,250,000 to $31,750,009 
yearly, with a corresponding increase in 
the army. The Reichstag did, however, 
muster up courage to insist that the ad- 
ditional cost should be provided for by 
taxes on wealth, not on the poor people 
who are now taxed to the limit. And 
now Admiral Mahan tells us that we 
must build two battleships every year, or 
the Germans will break down the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. Thus Germany and Japan 
alternate as bugaboos. 


The Federal Council of Churches has 
an interdenominational commission on 
the Church and Social Service, which 
asks that the churches accept September 
1 as Labor Sunday, and ministers are ad- 
vised that literature in preparation there- 
for can be obtained on request. Another 
activity of the Federal Council is an- 
nounced, through the generous founda- 
tion of Mrs. Elmer Black, of New York, 
in the engagement of the Rev. Frederick 
Lynch, of this city, to develop the work 
of the Council in aid of the peace move- 
ment. Mr. Lynch is a New York pas- 
tor and editor who has been active in the 
peace campaigns and represented its or- 
ganizations abroad. 


The Yearly Meeting of the Friends in 
Philadelphia agreed that dozing in meet- 
ing is not a breach of decorum. But a 
Friends’ meeting may be all silence, 
which will excuse drowsiness. In the 
churches which have a full vocal pro- 
gram that occupies only an hour of song 
and sermon only old people should be 
pardoned for sleeping; in accord with 
the remark of the visiting preacher at a 
new church: “The building’ is new, but I 
observe you have put in it the old 
sleepers.” 
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We spoke not accurately when we 
said May 16 that there is less alcohol 
drunk per man in this country today 
than there was a generation ago. That 
is true of the alcohol of distilled liquors 
but not of beer and other malt liquors, 
which are drunk so enormously by a 
class of our citizens in the cities that it 
has progressively varied the general 
average of alcohol consumption largely 
for two generations, 


Dr. Reitman, the associate of Emma 
Goldman, who was tarred by the Vigi- 
lantes at San Diego a few days ago, and 
driven with her out of town, declares 
that the Industrial Workers of America 
and the “direct action Socialists” will 
take action to punish the men and the 
city that have interfered with their I’b- 
erty. The Vigilantes have proved them- 
selves no better than the “direct action” 
socialists and anarchists, and both sides 
deserve equal reprobation. 


Synthetic sapphires and rubies are 
gems just as beautiful, just as real, as the 
rubies and sapphires dug out of the 
gravel. One sort is made in the earth’s 
furnace and the other in the chemist’s 
furnace. The latter is made out of small 
gems compacted together, and so like the 
former that only the most expert exami- 
nation can distinguish it. Why one 
should be preferred to the other it is not 
easy to say, and yet the German jewelers 
want a law to label those which are the 
product of human art. 


The President refuses to publish the 
correspondence with Colombia over the 
Panama secession for fear it would tend 
to disturb the feelings of the people of 
Colombia. This fact may give reason to 
believe that there is some truth in the 
story that negotiations are going on with 
Colombia to settle the claim made by her 
against this country. 


The startling statements at first made 
about the loss of life from the breaking 
of the Mississippi levees were much ex- 
aggerated. We are informed that th: 
present data give not more than sixty 
authentic cases, and the total number of 
deaths is probably not over a hundred. 
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Texas Compulsory Investment 
' Law 


In an address delivered before the 
Texas Welfare Commission at Dallas; 
Texas, a few days ago, Mr. Robert Lynn 
Cox, general counsel of the Asscciation 
of Life Insurance Presidents, asserted 
that the compulsory investment law of 
that State, enacted several years ago and 
which requires all life insurance compa- 
nies transacting business there to invest 
seventy-five per cent. of their reserves in 
Texas securities, had completely failed to 
bring cheap capital to the State, as in- 
tended by its authors. Quoting from the 
statistics of the life companies, he showed 
that the borrowers on real estate mort- 
gages had paid an average of three- 
fourths of one per cent. more interest in 
1911 than was paid on the same class of 
loans in 1907. In the neighboring State 
of Oklahoma, where all the industrial 
conditions were similar, but in which no 
such law exists, the average rate of in- 
terest on the securities mentioned was, in 
I9II, one and one-fifth per cent. lower 
than in Texas. He also made the im- 
portant point that under the free system 
of Oklahoma the aggregate loans of the 
companies to citizens of that State 
equalled 200 per cent. of their policy re- 
serves. 

To men of sound business training, the 
objectionable provisions of the Texas 
compulsory investment law are obvious. 
They become immeasurably so when ap- 
plied to the investment of trust funds of 
so sacred a character as are those of life 
insurance companies. It deprives those 
charged with the administration of the 
trust of that fullness of discretion which 
is absolutely requisite to the demands of 
safety, and puts in the place thereof the 
blind, unalterable and arbitrary require- 
ments of a statute conceived in inexperi- 
ence. 

The big Eastern life insurance com- 
panies would not voluntarily absent them- 
selves from the rich Texas field if they 
did not know that the law in question 


Gees Insurance 





was dangerous to the interests of their 
policyholders. We can find the names of 
but two of these in a list of companies 
doing an active business there during the 
year 1910, the total insurance in force 
being about twelve millions. In 1905 
there were about twenty Eastern com- 
panies with an aggregate insurance in 
force of over 200 millions. Their places 
have been taken by a host of small, young 
companies which, compared with their 
predecessors in that field, are compara- 
tivély inconsequential in the matter of 
money supplies for investment purposes. 

It is plain that the largest and most 
serviceable companies will not return to 
Texas while the compulsory investment 
law remains in force and, having regard 
to the statements made by Mr. Cox, it 
would seem the part of wisdom if it were 
repealed. 


WHILE insurance in this country leads 
the world in quantity, we must turn to 
England for novel forms of insurance. 
A full schedule of insurance against rain 
was in operation in England last sum- 
mer, divided into four classes, providing 
payment for each separate week in which 
there are more than two wet days; every 
wet day on which the rainfall exceeds 
0.20 of an inch; the second and each ad- 
ditional wet day in every week on which 
the rainfall exceeds 0.15 of an inch, and 
every wet. day in any four consecutive 
days on which the rainfall exceeds 0.20 
of an inch. These policies came into 
force on May 1 for all parts of the cour- 
try except South Wales, the Lake dis- 
trict, Scotland and Ireland, and _ ter- 
minated at the end of September. The 
exclusions show a clear appreciation of 
the greater liability of some areas to rain 
than others. 


UNDER a law just approved by Gover- 
nor Wilson, of New Jersey, casualty 
companies doing bus’ness in that State 
must furnish the Commissioner of Labor 
with complete reports of accidents to 
persons insured by them. 
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The Net Earnings Tax 


CORPORATION net earnings in IQII, as 
shown by reports concerning the Federal 
tax on them, were less by $115,000,000 
than in 1910, altho the number of corpo- 
rations making returns increased by 
17,660, or about 61%4 per cent. There 
was not a proportionate decrease of gross 
earnings. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue points out that this was due 
mainly to higher wages, notably in the 
case of railroads, which, he says, seem 
to have paid larger sums for labor “with- 
out a corresponding increase of income, 
in many instances an actual decrease of 
income being shown.” Net earnings in 
the Pittsburgh district, mainly those of 
iron and steel companies, were less by 
$47,591,000. This year’s tax will be 
about $28,278,000, against last year’s 
$29,432,000. It seems to us that this 
year, thus far, there are signs that the 
amount collected will rise again. 


Coal Prices and Wages 


WHi_eE the wage increase granted to 
170,000 anthracite coal miners was I0 
per cent., their net gain was only about 
5% per cent., owing to the accompany- 
ing abolition of the sliding scale. To 
compensate for the additional expendi- 
ture required, the companies have added 
25 cents a ton to the price of the do- 
mestic sizes of coal. It is admitted that 
this will much more than cover the wage 
increase. To meet that increase 15 cents 
a ton would have been sufficient. After 
payment of the 5% per cent. addition to 
the wages, the companies’ income will be 
enlarged, it is estimated, by from $4,000,- 
000 to $6,000,000 a year, drawn from the 
pockets of consumers. A warrant for 

this, the companies say, is found in the 
increased cost of machinery, mules, hay, 
etc., and in recent legislation shortening 
the workday. 

It was to be expected, we suppose, that 
something would be added to the price. 
Recent wage increases in the New Eng- 
land textile and writing paper industries 
have been followed by higher selling 
prices. The railroads of the country 


have been unable to meet higher wages 
by higher freight rates, because they 
were restrained by Federal authority. 
But the anthracite railroad companies 
have acted unwisely. The addition 
to the price of coal should not 
have exceeded the wage increase, as- 
certained with care and shown to the 
public. The companies are rich. Their 
dividends are large; their stock com- 
mands high prices in the market. They 
can afford to pay this wage increase 
without adding anything whatever to the 
price of coal. By adding nearly twice as 
much as the amount of the wage in- 
crease they stimulate official inquiry as 
to their methods and large profits, and 
suggest legislation for effective control 
of their operations. The public heartily 
dislikes what is called the anthracite mo- 
nopoly and regrets what is regarded as 
the failure of the Government’s suit 
against it. 


..It is expected that the State of 
New York will receive about $5,000,000 
of inheritance taxes on the estate of the 
late Col, John Jacob Astor. Large sums 
will also be paid from the estates of Ben- 
jamin Guggenheim and Isidor Straus. 


....The Chicago firm of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. has undertaken to give $1,- 
000,000 for the improvement of agricul- 
ture, with especial reference to the qual- 
ity and quantity of grain. At the begin- 
ning $100,000 is to be given, and the use 
of it will be under the direction of the 
Crop Improvement Committee of the 
Council of Grain Exchanges. 


.. The directors of the Columbia and 
the Knickerbocker Trust companies have 
approved the terms of a merger of the 
two institutions. The new Columbia- 
Knickerbocker Trust Company will have 
a capital of $2,000,000, a surplus of $7,- 
000,000, and about $58,000,000 in depos- 
its. Its president will be Willard V. 
King, now president of, the Columbia, 
and Charles H. Keep, now head of the 
Knickerbocker, will be chairman of the 
board. A. B. Hepburn, chairman of the 
Chase National Bank’s board, will ‘be 
chairman of the executive committee. 
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The Continental Insurance Company 


Fire Companies Building 


80 Maiden Lane 


New York City 





HENRY EVANS, President 





~ 


A wise agent makes his strongest company 


his leader. 
to be the 


That company is certain 
Continental. 








INCORPORATED 1851 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 








Its policies, which are issued at low 
rates, contain many liberal privi- 
leges. 

Correspondence invited. 


W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 














NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1912. 





a ee eee p+ee+ $1,000,000.00 
Reserve for -Re-Insurance..........+... 7,212,863.55 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses........ 544,600.66 
Reserve for Taxes, etc.......+e00% on 150,000.00 
Reserve for Contingent Liabilities...... 300,000.00 
«kc See 2,630,276.06 

THUD cbattatsvnstontsabaiaonseixe $11,837,740.27 


AMES NICHOLS, President 
. A. SMITH, Vice-President 
G. H. TRYON, yy * 
N. retary 


FRED S. JAMES & CO., Agents, 123 William St., N.Y. 








Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall Street, New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pe—able in Europe 

and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was 
used, with consent of the stockholders, by the At- 
lantic Mutual Insurance Company and repaid with 
a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 


_ eee $25,625,288,114.00 
Received premiums thereon to the 
ree ere 245,318,624.22 


Paid losses during that period.. 


. 137,525,816.95 
Issued certificates of profits to 


NOD roicas cunneaeccvsecsed 87,544,160.00 
Of which there have been re- 

deemed ......: oer escacccccce 80,138,500.00 
Leaving outstanding at present 

MMS scene eo cceccccesccccccoce 7:405,660.00 
Interest paid on _ certificates 

en CR rare 21,703,538.85 


13,465,923.62 

The profits of the company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordéred to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

A, A. Raven, President, 

Cornetius Expert, Vice-President, 

WALTER Woop Parsons, 2d Vice-President, 

Cwartes E. Fay, 3d Vice-President, 

oun H. Jones Stewart, 4th Vice-President. 
G. Stanton Froyp-Jones, Secretary. 
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SUMMER CAMPS FOR BOYS 


Nothing appeals to the average healthy boy like life in 
the open and nothing meets this reasonable demand bet- 
ter than the boys’: summer camrs, provided they are un- 
der a wise and experienced leadershiv. Thess conditions 
are met in Camp Durrell, a one-hundred-acre island, near 
Friendship, Me., which opens its nineteenth season on 
Jun: 28th. Camp Becket, a two-hundred-acre farm in 
the Berkshires, opens its tenth season on the same day. 
Both of these camps are under the direction of the 
Massachusetts State Y. M. C. A. Committee. Illustrated 
booklets of either camp will be sent to any reader ot 
Tue INDEPENDENT upon application to H. W. Gibson, 167 
Tremont street, Boston, Mass, 





The following dividends are announced: 

Central Leather Co., preferred, $1.75 per share, 
payable July 1. ; 

Utah Copper Co., quarterly, 714 per cent., pay- 
able June 29. 


City and Suburban Homes Co., semi-annual, 2 
per cent., payable June 4. 


IDLE HOUR INN 





A new high class resort 


with cottages. Eleva 
tion 1,000 feet. Open 
Ei MONROE, N. Y. June 15th. Booklet. 


BERKELEY S. DAVIS, Megr., 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 





PROTECT YOUR BOOKS! 

Have them bound as good—or better than new. I do the 
most skillful bookbinding in the country at the same prices 
which you pay for ordinary work. Write for my interest- 
ing Photo-folder on the subject. 

F. KUSTER, Bookbinder, 316 Lafayette St., New York. 





BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, s50 West_27th 
Street, New York. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 








The SECRET 


of the “‘tidy’* appearance of 
hundreds of men to-day lies in a 


pair of 
COATES 
CLIPPERS 
at home. Oniy barbers used to 
have clippers, but now they're 
becom!ng as common in homes a» 
acomb or a curler— and as neces- 
sary. Clip your beard and your 
boy’s hair. Wife, trim the back 
it becomes 


Try stores 
for Coates ‘‘Easy-Running.’”’ 
If they haven't them, Send to us. 


nameon posta | for prices, etc. 
COATES CLIPPER CO., - - Worcester, Mass. 














The Savings Bank versus 


LIFE INSURANCE 


A savings bank is a mighty good thing in its way, 
but it cannot take the place of life insurance. If you 
are 25 years old and should deposit regularly every year 
what it would cost you to insure your life for $1,000, 
it would be 30 years before your deposits increased by 
compound interest to an amount equal the insurance 
policy. Then, suppose you died in the meantime—in 
the first year. The savings bank would return your de- 
posit; the insurance company would pay the full face 
of the policy. From the bank your family can get 
only what you actually save—from the insurance com- 
pany they will get what you intended to save. How 
numberless are the pretexts under which bank deposits 
are withdrawn and spent, or loaned and lost? A pol- 
icy in the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY is a certainty if only the premiums are paid, 





ceptional climate. 














REAL ESTATE 


TO LET—NORFOLK, CONN. 


1,200 feet above the sea, in Litchfield Hills; cool; 
malaria; no mosquitoes. Modern house, furnished; 
view. Stable. Price moderate. Address 

DR. BULKLEY, 531 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. Near Granliden 


Hotel. Cottage 
furnished for housekeeping to rent. Ten bedrooms, large 
living rooms; plazzas, open fireplaces, hoat* house, modern 
conveniences. Mrs. J. R. NILSEN 


27 W. 88th Street, New York. 


ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a camp or cottage on any lake or in any 
village in the Adirondacks, write for a free illustrated 
booklet. WILLIAM F. ROBERTS, Real Estate Office, 

Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


FORSALE Famous Shenandoah Valley, suburbs Staunton, 


CHILTON HALL Va. Handsome brick house, modern 


conveniences, large grounds and ve- 
randas. On National Highway, N. Y. to Atlanta. Ex- 
Address Chilton Hall, Staunton, Va. : 


Shannon Farm 
“IN THE GREEN FIELDS OF VIRGINIA” 


“Shannon Farm,’’ with 263 acres fine, level land; two- 
story, 7-room dwelling, well finished, painted, plastered 
and papered; 100 acres good white oak, pine and walnut 
timber; 100 acres in high state of cultivation, and balance 
in excellent pasture: watered by springs, piped over place; 
large acreage growing crops; on R. F. D. and telephone 
line; spacious barn and all necessary outbuildings; fine 
orchard; refined neighbors: near schools and churches; in 
convenient reach of Richmond, and far enough from rail- 
road to make it an ideal, quiet country estate, equal to 
any in grand old State of Virginia. Price, for quick 
action, only £30 an acre, with $3,815 cash, and balance in 
1, 2 and 3 years. Growing crops, span horses, two Jersey 
cows, 7 hogs, 150 chickens, 30 turkeys, two wagons, two 
buggies, mower, cultivators, and all tools on farm go in 
deal. Immediate possession. 

When you buy through us you trade direct with owner. 


SOUTHERN HOMESEEKERS’ BUREAU, Wilkesboro, N. C. 


CRANFORD 


LOTS, VILLA PLOTS 
AND BUNGALOW SITES 


Right in Cranford’s best section, surrounded by at- 
tractive homes and expensive mansions. Cranford is 
on main line of Central R. R. of N. J., 17 miles out; 
60 trains daily. 34 MINUTES NOW. Our special of- 
ferings in the most desirable locations, with all city 
improvements, at prices not to be duplicated else- 
where, terms to suit, titles guaranteed, Write for 
illustrated booklet, map and free R. R. tickets. 


MANOR REALTY CO. 


CRANFORD, NEW JERSEY. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


q 


no 
fine 


























To introduce THe INDEPENDENT to new friends, we 
are prepared to send our magazine for an eight 
weeks’ trial subscrivtion on receint of twenty-five 
cents. Ifyou do not know THE INDEPENDENT, or it 


you want to introduc> us to some f-iend, send us 
your order and it will be promptly filled. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
New York City 


130 Fulton Street - ~- 
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Summer Tours 


Under Personal Escort 


From NEW YORK 


Yellowstone Park and 
Canadian Rockies 
August 10 to 31 
$275.00 


Visiting all important points in Yellow- 
stone Park, Portland, Seattle; steamer 
ride on Puget Sound; Vancouver, Gla- 
cier, Laggan, and Banff, including all 
necessary side trips. 





Tour to the North 


August 7 to 19 
e $110.00 
Visiting Niagara Falls, Toronto, Thou- 
sand Islands, the St. Lawrence River, 
Montreal, Quebec, Lake Champlain, 


Lake George, Saratoga Springs, and the 
Hudson River. 


Great Lakes and 
Mackinac Island 


September 12 to 22 
$67.80 
Visiting Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Erie, 


Cleveland, Detroit, and Mackinac Isl- 
and. 





Proportionate Fares from Other Points 


Detailed itineraries and full 
Ticket Agents, C. Studds, District Passenger 
Agent, Wm, Pedrick, Jr., Assistant District Passen- 
ger Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue (Cor. 29th Street) 
New York City, or D. N. Bell, Assistant General 
~ mma Agent, Broad Street Stat’on, Philadel- 
phia. 


Pennsylvania R. R. 


information of 





SECURITY and 6% 


THE PEERLESS 
MOTOR CAR CO. 


First Mortgage 6% Serial Gold 
Bonds Offer. 


1. Over 350% Security in Property. 


2. Over 400% Security in Earnings. 


HESE percentages are 
based on authoritative 
appraisal and audit. The 
first means that the property 
pledged to secure the loan is 
valued at over 3% times the 
amount of the loan. The second 
means that the average annul 
earnings for a period of years 
exceed four times the maximum 
annual charge for interest and 
serial maturity. 


The company’s — establ’shed 
position in the manufacture of 
high grade passenger cars and 
trucks is well known. 


Full particulars on application. 


THE TILLOTSON & WOLCOTT COMPANY 
BONDS 


GUARDIAN TRUST BUILDING CLEVELAND 
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» TANKS ® CEMENT 


INF ORCED 


*SFARM cine 
REAL ESTATE LOANS 








° Safest, Most Promising and Profitable ¢ 
lavestment on the Market To-day 
° Daring the Past 30 Years no Client ° 


has Lost a Dollar. 
BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 
Send for Booklet I. UNION VILLE. MO 








For 36 years we have been paying our customers the 
highest returns consistent with conservative methods 
First mortgage loans of $200 and up which we cau re- 
ig Comment after the most thorough personal invest: 
10}t vation. Lend ask for Loan List No 710. §25 Cer- 
posit also for saving investors. 












PERKINS ® CO.Lawrence Kans 





UPON PRESENTATION 


at the Office of 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 


of Middletown, Conn. 


DEBENTURES of Series E31, maturing October 
Ist, 1912, WILL BE PAID at par with interest to the 
date of payment. 
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Read This Great 





Beautifully Finished typewriter the world has 
We build 





Offer 


sree triat 





By signing your name to the Corner Coupon you can have delivered to your office or home, 
at no expense to yourself the Best and Highest Grade, the most Costly to Build, and the most 


ever produced. 


this typewriter —we know it is all we claim for it—know it is not. equalled in 
material used, nor in workmanship, nor in finish, nor in its special convenient automatic features— 


and are not only willing, but anxious, to send it on 
free trial to any reliable party, anywhere in the 
United States, to be returned wholly at our ex- 
pense if not purchased. 

We are a free, independent company—not trust 
owned—nor dictated to by any other typewriter 
organization—we simply couldn’t be give you 


the value for your money that we do. 


Our New Model No. 24 has 44 Keys writing 
88 Characters, is Fully Visible, has a Tabulator, 
Back Space Key, Two-Color Ribbon with Auto- 
matic Movement, both Oscillating and Reversing, 
and Removable Spools, Interchangeable Carriages 
and Platens, Card Holder, Stencil Cutting Device, 
Variable Line Spacer and Line Lock with Key Re- 


lease. Its Speed is fast enough for the speediest 
operator or slow enough for the beginner. It is 
extremely Durable and almost Noiseless. Price, 


complete with fine Metal Cover and Oak Base, 
$102.50. 





This Free Trial Means FREE TRIAL—No Express To Pay—No Obligations to Buy 





Simply sign your name to the coupon and give us your ad- 
dress and shipping point and name of Express Company by 
which you wish the typewriter seat One of our new Model Nu. 
24 Fox Visible Typewriters complete with fine metal 
cover and oak base, will be sent you at once, all ex- 
press charges prepaid, on a ten days’ examina ivn and 
free trial. After trial you can either pay us in all cash or you 
can make a small cash payment and pay the balance in $5.00 
monthly installments. We mean just what we say and you can 
take the typewriter tu your office or home Without making 
a cent of deposit or assuming any obligation to Na 
buy. Wekneuwthat the Fox is better than the best of other Ad 
typewriters and this is cur way of proving it—don't you agree 
with us that it is an honest one? 





FOX TYPEWRITER CO., 


<iress 


Date. 


6005-6205 Front Street, Crand Rapids, Michigan. 


DEAR SIRS :—You may send at once bv express, all charges one 


_—_—_ 
- . 





Fox Visible Tyrewriter Model No. 24, complete with met.1 cover and oak base as 
described and illustrated in THE INDEPENDENT. I agree 
typewriter within ten davs or to pav $102.50 for it, pavable $10.00 down after trial and 
$5.00 monthiv until paid in full, for which deferred payments I will make settle- 
ment by notes. Title to the Fox Typewriter, Model No. 24, to remain in 
name until fully paid ior. 


to either return this 


your 


me 








Tus ness 











8% Preferred Stock 


$25,000 in $100 Shares 
Par Valae $100 Per Share 

After twenty-five years of selling Farm Mortgages, 
over my own name, without the loss of a dollar of in- 
terest or principal, I have incorporated my business for 
geenece, and offer for sale $25,000 of the $50,000 Pre- 
erred Stock, redeemable January ist, 1917, at $106. 

Certificates issued in amounts to suit. 

WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, 

30 Years’ Continuous Residence. Lisbon, N. D. 








CENTRAL LEATHER COMPANY. 


17 Battery Place, New York, May 21, 1912. 

A dividend of $1.75 per share on its Preferred Stock 

has this day heen declared by the Board of Directors of 

this Company, payable July 1, 1912, 
record June 10, 1912. 


GRO. W. PLUM, Treasurer. 














to stockholders of 





UTAH COPPER COMPANY. 
165 Broadway, New York, May 24th, 
DIVIDEND NO. 16. 

The Finance Committee of the Utah Copper Company 
has this day declared the 16th quarterly dividend, of 
seventy-five cents (75c.) per share, being at the rate of 
seven and one-half per: cent. (714%) 
value, payable June 29th, 1912, 


1912. 











—— EEE 





CITY AND SUBURBAN HOMES CO. 


15 West 38th St. 
ay New York, May 24th, 1912. 

At a mecting of the Board of Directors held this day a 
dividend of TWO PER CENT., payable out of the net 
earnings for the SIX MONTHS ending April 30th, 1912, 
was declared on the capital stock issued of this company. 
and ordered paid on June 4th next to stockholders of 
record on that date. 


ISAAC N. SELIGMAN, Treasurer, 


at the close of business on June 7th, 1912. 
the transfer of the stock of the Company will close at 3 
o'clock P. M., June 7th, and reopen at 10 o’clock A. M., 


June 12th, 1012. 
CHAS, K. LIPMAN, Asst, Secretary. 


per quarter on par 
to stockholders of record 
The books for 








MEETING 





WESTINGHOUSE 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
165 Broadway, New York, XN. Y., May 17, 2942. 
The stock transfer books will, 8 
annual stockholders’ meeting, to be held on June 12, 1912, 
be closed on May 31, 1912, at 3.00 o’elcck P. 
opened on the 13th day of June, 1912, at 10.00 o’clock A. M. 


JAMES C. BENNETT, Secretary. 








fur the purposes of the 


M., and 
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Lake Dunmore Hotel 


and Cottages 
Lake Dunmore, Vermont 


Opens June 15. Modern in every respect. 
with bath, single and en suite. 
vator. Excellent cuisine. Beautiful scenery, pleasani 
walks. Boating, bathing, bass fishing, tennis, and 
other amusements. Write for booklet and rates. 

H. E. BISSELL, Manager. 
New York Booking Office, 31 W. 30th St. 
*Phone 5432 Madison Square. 


Rooms 
Electric lights. Ele- 











THE GLENWOOD 


IN THE PINES, LAKE BOMOSEEN, HYDEVILLE, VT. 


Under new management and thoroughly renovated. 
Rates $9 to $14. 


WILLIAM H. WYATT, Proprietor 


THE RANDALL 


Morrisville, Vermont 
Cc. F. RANDALL, Proprietor. 


New baths, electric lights, eae fireplaces, wide piazzas, 
near Lake Lamoille, Mt. ld, Mt. Elmore, 
Write for booklets and og 


The Orange County Hotel 


Is among the green hills of Vermont. Beautiful scenery; 
lovely drives and walks. The hotel is supplied with pure 
milk and cream; vegetables and fruit in their season. 
Inquire of E. D. BARNES, Proprietor. 


CHELSEA, ORANGE COUNT, VT. 


HISTORIC BENNINGTON 


One of the most healthful and picturesque places in the 
Green Mountains. The Walloomsac Inn. 140 year record. 
Suitable stop for automobiles. Write for Booklet. 

WALTER H. BERRY, Prop., Bennington, Vt. 


THE LOUISBURG 


BAR HARBOR, ME. 
Proprietorship, J. A. SHERRARD. 
(Also Hotel Preston, Beach Bluff, Mass.) 
A modern hotel offering the maximum of summer comfort 
and amusement. Excellent cuisine. Vegetables grown in 
Louisburg Gardens. Orchestra of soloists. 


DAVID S. AUSTIN, 2nd Mgr. 


The Malvern 
BAR HARBOR, ~ MAINE 


ERNEST G. GROB, Manager 
Opens June 29th. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, THE WEBSTER, 
40 West 45th Street. 


THE INN “ins 


In Passamaquoddy Bay, off Eastport, Me. 10,000 acres of 
forest, field and shore; everything the best; sensible, home- 
like cooking; vegetables, milk, cream, poultry and eggs 
from our own farm. Sea f from surrounding waters. 

P Sos roads and bridle paths; golf, tennis, shooting and 
shing. 

Ideal Summer climate; no bay fever, no mosquitoes, no 
humidity; music daily in Casino and ballroom; billiards and 
bowling. cottage and tents. Suitable sites for those de- 
siring to build. For booklet address 


THE CAMPOBELLO Seen aaeee, 
ine 


N. Y, Office, 11 E, sth Bereet. 




















Campobello’ 





HOTEL ROCKAWAY 


YORK BEACH, MAINE 


C. A. ROBERTS, Prop. & M’g’r. 
NEW, MODERN, ALL CONVENIENCES. 


Superb location on the beach front. Always cool. All 
attractions, a Booklet 





HASTINGS ‘LYMAN HOTEL 


ON BEACH 
YORK BEACH, MAINE 


American and European plan; accommodates 
200; long distance telephone in each room; gar- 
age. A. E. SEWALL. 


York Harbor, Maine 
“Seabury Hall” 


SEASHORE AND COUNTRY COMBINED. 


Opened for the Season June Ist, 1912—Good rooms and 
table supplied with fresh farm products. Booklet and 
rates upon application. 


Mrs. E. W. 





CLUFF, 454 Mass. Ave., Boston. 


The Champernowne 


KITTERY POINT, ME. 


Greatly enlarged and improved by addition of a 
large number of private bathrooms, Open in 
June. For particulars address 


HORACE MITCHELL, Prop. 








AUCOSISCO. e 
Mrs. K. B. Batchelor, Prop, Cliff Island, Me. 


Fifth season under same management; select clientele; all 
appointments first-class; ideal location, comfortable rooms 
overlooLing Casco Bay; table abounding in good food; 55 
minutes from Portland by steamer. Modern plumbing, open 
fires, boating, bathing and fishing. References. Rates on 
epplication te Mrs. K. B. BATCHELOR, 1021 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore, Md., until June 10th. 


THE HOMESTEAD 


Bailey Island, Maine. 
Ideal location. 
application. 





Eleventh season opens June 15. 
Service excellent. Folder and views on 
THOMAS E. HAZELL, Summit, N. J. 


ROBIN HOOD INN 


AND COTTAGES 


BAILEY’S ISLAND, ME. 
WILL OPEN JUNE 15. 

until June Ist, MISS MASSEY, 
5000 Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Address, 





Ocean View House 
SWAN’S ISLAND, ME. 


Just the place tc spend a quiet vacation; boating, bath- 
ing and fishing. Terms $8 to $10 Mm week. Write for 
booklet. Special rates for June and September. 
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GRINDSTONE INN 





re 


a 








Golf, Tennis, Boating and Fishing. 





WINTER HARBOR (Across the Bay from Bar Harbor) MAINE 
Sufferers from Hay Fever will find complete relief. 
SEVERAL DESIRABLE COTTAGES FOR RENT 


For Booklet, ete., Address OTTO E. HANSEN, THE LINCOLN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





NEW GARAGE AND REPAIR SHOP 











THE FIRS and CAMP PENOBSCOT 


Deer Isle, Maine. 


Center of the Penobscot Bay Resort Region. Tents, Cot- 
tages, Special Camp for Boys. Rates $8 and up. Send 
for booklet. 


8S. B. KNOWLTON, Haverford, Pa. 


THE LAKESIDE 


Rangeley Lakes. 
ecenery, and rest- 
tourists and others 
Prop., Upton, Me. 





On Umbagog, most interesting of the 
Noted for its healthfulness, charming 
fulness. Frequented by automobile 
s-eking recreation, FE. H. DAVIS, 


POLAND SPRING HOUSE 


Opened June 1 as usual 


MANSION HOUSE 


Open all year . 








HIRAM RICKER & SONS 


Proprietors South Poland, Maine 


New York Office 
Poland Water Building 1180 Broadway 











NEW HAMPSHIRE 


HILLSIDE INN, WHITE. MOUNTAINS 


Bethiehem, N. H. 
Rates Moderate. Every attraction. Illustrated Booklet. 
L. T. CLAWSON, Prop. 








RYE NORTH BEAOH, N. H. 
5 miles from Portsmouth, accommodates 125; 
front, with background of woods and meadows. 
Write for booklet and information. 
A. B, ATWOOD, 
16 Louisburg Square, Boston, Mass. 
UNTIL JUNE 10. 


MOULTON HOUSE 


LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE CENTRE HARBOR, N. i. 


In the Foothills of the ““White Mountains.” 
An Ideal Place for Rest and Recreation. 


on ocean 





Quiet and homelike, modern improvements, electric lights, 
bath; excellent table and service. Lake trout season now 
on. Fishing parties accommodated. 

Send for Booklet. EMERY & HII.L 





RUSSELL HOUSE. 


In the White Mountains North Woodstock, NH. 








Table, service, drainage satisfactory. Telephone, livery, 
auto, garage, motor oil and gasoline. Open all the 
year. Steam heat. MRS. GEO. F. RUSSELL. 
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ONE OF THE 





GRANLIDEN HOTE 


At the gateway of the White Mountains; one of the finest hotels in New Hampshire. 
Good golf course, tennis, boating, fishing, etc. Write for circular. W. W. BROWN. 


IDEAL TOUR HOTELS 


LAKE SUNAPEE 
New Hampshire 








TROUT FISHING 
AKE WINNIPESAUKEE 
AKESIDE HOUSE ‘Now orn’ 

Boa, SY Ey aS PTET 


WALPOLE INN 


WALPOLE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
A TYPICAL ENGLISH INN 
SEND FOR SPECIAL PRICES JUNE AND JULY. 


Especially attractive in June. Golf, Driving, best of 
roads. Garage. Open fires. Private baths. Opens May 
5, 1911. A. M. MILLS, formerly of Woodstock Inn. 


9 
~ 


Highest Altitude in the White Mountains 


HOTEL LOOKOFF 


OPENS JULY 1ST 
100 rooms, moderate prices, garage, tennis, golf, baseba‘! 
First-class orchestra. For booklet and rates, address 
MERRILL & SANBORN 


Sugar Hill - - - - N. H. 


Hotel Ponemah 


OPEN FOR THE SEASON, JUNE 15 


Within easy reach of the city; good train service; 
modern improvements; rooms single or en suite, with 
or without bath. For folder and rates address 


A. M. PHILBRICK & SON, Ponemah, N. H 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Iron Mountain House 


JACKSON, N. H. °22*4", 


TO NOV. 1, 
Rooms en suite with bath; open fires. 
Special Attention to Automobile Parties. 
Open for winter parties from Dec. 20 to March 1. Booklet. 
W. A. MESERVE, Prop. 





White Mountains, GORHAM, N. H. 
' MOUNT MADISON HOUSE 


Enlarged to three times former capacity; 300 feet of 
piazza. Modern and up-to-date in every respect. Accom- 
modates 200; 50 rooms en suite, with bath. Automobile 


garage, accommodating 35 cars. 


routes from Portland, 


Booklets giving auto 


Cc. A. CHANDLER, Prop. 


White Mountains 


BRETTON WOODS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


10,000 Acres of Vacation Land Surrounded by Mountain 
Peaks. 


GOLF, The links this season will be under charge of 
ame a ee professional of Palmetto Golf Club, 
iken, 


THE MOUNT PLEASANT, | Open June 19. 
D, J. TRUDEAU, Mgr. j Closes Oct. 1. 


THE MOUNT WASHINGTON, } he July 6. 
WM. 8S. KENNEY, Mar. { Closes Oct. 21. 
MOTOR THERE OVER THE IDEAL TOUR, 
RAILWAYS:— 
From New York—N. Y., N. H. & H, 
From Boston—B. & M. R. R. 
Through trains to hotel grounds, 
N. Y¥. Office, 1180 Broadway. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The United States Hotel 


Beach, Lincoln and Kingston Streets 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Tel., 4748 Mad. Sq. 











Only two blocks from South Terminal Station, 
and easily reached from North Station by Ele- 
vated Railway, and convenient alike to the great 
retail shops and business centre, and also to the 
theatres and places of interest, 


American Plan $3.00 per Day and Upwards 
European Plan $1.00 per Day and Upwards 
Table and service unsurpassed. 
Booklet and map sent upon application. 


TILLY HAYNES JAMES G. HICKEY 
Proprietor Manager 











Adams House 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


WASHINGTON AND MASON STS. 
BOSTON 
Near Theatres and Large Stores 


New Addition on Mason Street has 


MEN’S CAFE AND LADIES’ ENTRANCE 
GEO. G. HALL, Proprietor 
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The 
Puritan 


390 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
BOSTON 


100 yards west of Massachusetts Avenue car lines. 





Che Distinctive Boston House 


and one of the most attractive hotels in the world 
to those who demand the best. 

_ Booklet of the hotel with guide to Boston and vicin- 
ity or “The Story of New England” mailed on request. 


H. P, Costetto, Manager. 








Hote. SOMERSET 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
AND CHARLESGATE EAST 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


THOROUGHLY FIREPROOF. EUROPEAN PLAN . 


















THE IDEAL HOTEL FOR FAMILIES AND TOUR- 
ISTS. ONLY TEN MINUTES FROM RAILROAD 
STATIONS AND ALL STORES AND THEATRES. 
ROOMS EN-SUITE OR SINGLE. COMPLETE 
EQUIPMENT FOR BANQUETS, BALLS AND 
PARTIES OF ALL KINDS. 





HOTEL SOMERSET COMPANY 
PROPRIETORS 
FRANK C. HALL, MANAGER 











ARE YOU GOING TO BOSTON? 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort find the 
Franklin uare House a delightful place to stop. A home 
hotel in the heart of Boston for young women, with a 
transient department. Safe, comfortable, convenient of 
access; reasonable. For particulars and prices address 


Miss CASTINE C. SWANSON, Supt., 
11 East Newton 8St., 


| BOSTON 


HOTEL VENDOME 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE. 
Distinguished for its clientele, appointments and loca- 
tion. Attractive for permanent and transient guests, and 
most couvenient for automobile parties. 


C. H. GREENLEAF & CO, 


Boston. 












OVER ONE MILE frontage of 
outside rooms, The only hotel of 
its size in the world having a PRI- 

VATE BATH 
WITH EVERY 
ROOM. Long- 
distance _tele- 















and 
tip” hotel din- 
> ing room in the 


. BOSTON: States. 
HOTEL 


50 Single 
ae epimers, «8 
‘unoiga st. | = PLAN™ ber ds 





Suites with 

ay for one 
person only. 

100 Double Suites with private bathroom, for two per- 


sons, $2.00 


r day. 
350 Double Suites (for two), Alcove Chamber, private 


bathrooms, $2.50 and $3.00 per day. 
NOTHING HIGHER. BAGGAGE TRANSFERRED FREE. 


“ *Tis by the seaside.’’—Winter’s Tale. 


OTUIT | SANTUIT 
APE COD| HOUSE 


and COTTAGES 


Every recreation and amusement. Bathing, rowing, sail- 
ing, golf, tennis, cycling, automobiling, riding, driving, 
fishing, dancing. Excellent table. Booblet. 


JAMES WEBB, Prep. 


CHEQUESSET INN 


DOWN ON CAPE COD WELLFLEET, MASS. 
Cool and Dry—-A Hotel on the Sea, 

Suites and rooms with bath, very conveniently situated 

for ‘‘Automobile Tourists’’ and **Week End’’ Parties from 

Boston. Electric Lights, Roating, Bathing, Fishing, Bil- 

liards, Pool and Bowling Alley. 


NEW GOLF LINKS. 
. A New “Fire Proof’ Garage. 
FRED T. ORGAN. 


Woodland Park 
HOTEL 
Auburndale, = 








Mass. 


3oston’s select suburban family hotel. 

Trolleys pass grounds. Numerous trains. 
Cuisine of unvarying excellence. 

Open year round, Strictly first-class. 


Send for Booklet. 





HARRY T. MILLER, Prop. - 
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Tabitha Inn 


Fairhaven, Mass. 








OPENED MAY 30, 


Just the 
roundings. 
comfort. 


place for needed rest in delightful sur- 
House unsurpassed in its appointments for 
Best macadam roads for the motorist. 

K. M. PRICE, Prop. 











THE SIPPEWISSETT 


FALMOUTH, MASS. Leading Hotel on Cape Cod. 


Rooms with or without Private Bath. A Summer Hotel 
of the highest class, catering to those who require the ex- 
ceptional jn service and cuisine. Every modern convenience. 
Electric Lights, Steam Heat, Orchestra, Golf, Tennis, etc., 
free for the use of guests. Bathing facilities unexcelled, 
water averaging 74 degrees. Sailing and Fishing. Garage. 
Opens June 27th. Write for booklet. 


FREDERICK E. WILKEY, Prop., Cambridge, Mass. 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


POWDER POINT HALL 


AND COTTAGES 


OPENS JUNE 29th. An Ideal Family Resort 





Warm sea bathing, boating, golf, tennis, shade trees. 
Booklet. Address C. M. READE, Room 519, 53 State 
St., Boston. 





NORCROSS HOUSE 


Monument Beach, Mass. 
On Buzzards Bay, Cape Cod 


Open June 15. Good boating, fishing, and bathing. 
age temperature of water 76°. A 

water; 750 ft. of broad piazza; 57 
handy to steam and electric railway. 
always cool. 
Garage. 


Aver- 
rooms overlook the 
miles from Boston; 
A good place to rest; 
In sight of the work on the Cape Cod Canal. 
Telephone conn. For reservation and booklet, 


H. D. NEAL, Manager 


Aberdeen Hall 


HYANNIS, MASS. 
UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 
Will Open June 15. 
Automobile Parties Accommodated from June 1. 


MRS. FRANCIS P. YEAGER.’ 
CAPE COD, MASS. 


HOTEL NOBSCUSSETT, Dennis, SY58°90K'"¢ 
Delightful bathing. Excellent Table and Service. Booklets 
and road maps. 

A. W. MacDOUGALL, Manager. 








TURK’S HEAD INN 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


Seashore 100 Rooms Private Baths 


Automobiles from Station 
and To Let : 


C. B. MARTIN, Hotel Wadsworth, Boston 


Merrill Hall 


‘East Gloucester, Mass. 


OPENED JUNE li. 
comfort. 
June rates, 











Refined surroandin; affording every 
Large, cool rooms. Excellent cuisine. Special 
Booklet. BUELL & OROSBY. 


THE HARBOR VIEW 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Situated directly on Gloucester Bay. Piazza 400 feet 
long. Private telephone exchange connecting rooms. 
Tennis court. Table a special feature. Booklet. 

W. F. Osporne. 





Marblehead, Mass. 
Now open. Finest harbor, greatest yachting center on 


Atlantic Coast, THE LESLIE edge of har- 


situated on bor, rooms 
Address 


with or without private bath. 
M. M. CHANDLER. 


WEST BAY INN 
And Cottages 


CAPE COD, OSTERVILLE, MASS. 


Firat-class accommodations for 100 people. Bathing, 
sailing, own practice golf links, and within one mile of 
famous Sepult golf links; private baths. Sea food a spe- 
cialty. New garage. Auto service. Several cottages for 
rent. (The house with official Blue Book Sign.) American 
plan, $3.00 per day up. $17.50 per week up. Booklets. 

E. S. CROCKER, Prop. 





THE IDEAL 


SEASIDE 
RESORT 


Fine Bathing Beach, Boating, 
Bluefishing, Tennis, eto, 


Send for Booklet. 
H. B. LOCKE, Mgr. 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone Fort Hill 2954, 








ATTLEBORO COTTAGE ©4*%,, BLUFFS 
Open last week in June, closes September 3. Home 
cooking. Booklets, 
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Send for Booklet 


Modern and Metropolitan 


IN EVERY 


Appointment and Service 


W. M. KIMBALL, Managing Director 





The TEMPLETON INN 


Templeton, Mass. 
Opened for the Season May 29th 


Why not try it for June? It is most desirable for rest, 
and will give you the best of service. 


PERCIVAL BLODGETT 


PRINCETON INN 


PRINCETON, MASS. Open June 29 


Reduced rates for June; 1130 ft. above sea level; pure, 
cool air and magnificent views; large rooms and good 
beds; special accommodations for auto parties; golf, ten 
nis, bowling. H. C. BEAMAN (Formerly of Wachusett 
House). 


The Wachusett Rest, "°°}mrsste™ 


NEAR MT. WACHUSETT. 
Finest Ba in Central Massachusetts. 
AN EAL HEALTH RESORT. 
1200 ft. modern conveniences: 140 acres border- 
ing on a beautiful lake. Special attention given to per- 
sons desiring rest and relaxation from social and business 
cares. Tel. Hubbardston 16-4. 


“Right on the Ocean” 
THE NAUTILUS INN, ALLERTON, 


Will Open the Season June 10, 
E. WILLARD PROST, Proprietor. 


CAPE cCoOopD Chatham, Mass. 


Hawthorne House. 
Opens June 1. On ocean front; fine bathing beaeh. $11 to 
$18 week. 


8-room cottage to let. 
[RENE J. BOYD, Prop. 





elevation: 








MASS. 





GREENOCK INN 


LEE, MASS. 
H. C. SAVAGE, Proprietor 


In the heart of the Berkshires. First-class summer resort, 
with 100 sleeping rooms, 30 private. baths; broad veran- 
das; excellent cuisine; services up to date; furnished cot- 
tages to let. Write for booklet and rates. 


THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


“Among the Franklin Hills’’ 

Desirable place for a summer vacation. 

tween New York and the White 
route by train or automobile. 


Fireproof garage. 
fort Without Extravagance. 
A. G. 


MOODY, —~_ = 
H. 8, STONE, Asst anager. 


THE GREYLOCK HOTEL 
NORTHERN BERKSHIRES 
WILLIAMSTOWN - - MASS. 
The Village Beautiful. 

Season May ist to November Ist. 


Klectrie Lights, Private Baths, Open Fireplaces, 
Heat, Golf Links, Tennis, 


Automobiling, Garage. 
Rates $17.50 to $30.00 a week. 
HENRY N. TEAGUE, Lessee. 


THE BERKSHIRE INN 


Great Barrington, Mass. 


May 26 to Nov. 1. Booklets, Auto Maps, etc, 
CALEB TICKNOR & SON, 





Half way be- 
Mountains on the direct 
Com- 





Steam 
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IN THE BERKSHIRES. 


The Red Lion Inn 


STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 
NOW OPEN 
Good road, fine golf, tennis, attractive drives. 


M aplew 0 0 d N. Y. Office, Hotel Flanders, W. 47th St. 
HEATON HALL 


STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 
Pittsfield, Berkshire Will open June 15th 


Finest teeeten in on Berkshire Hills. Golf, Tennis, 
otoring, Charming Walks and Drives. 
Cc ount V>; M ass. Music of Exceptional Merit, 
p W. G. HAVILL, Manager. 














Opened May 29th Real Country Life Among the BERKSHIRE HILLS 
IDLEWILD INN 


—_ South Williamstown, Mass. 
Railroad Station, Williamstown. 
WILL OPEN ABOUT JUNE isr 


Elevator, steam heat, modern improvements. Finest wa- 


Send for Booklet and Auto Road Map $F sunny of any hotel in New England. Wawbecka 
IDLEWILD FARM will supply vegetables, milk, etc. 
ARTHUR W. PLUMB Special rates to families. 


Plumb & Clark, Props. Lauris G. Treadway, Mgr. 








RHODE ISLAND 








MOST PERFECT. SEASHORE 
THE SUMMER RESORT. 


CURTIS HOTEL | | “™ Wasa ou 


EVERY ROOM WITH WATER VIEW. 


LENOX, MASS. OPEN EARLY IN JUNE. 


Always Cool; No Flies or Mosquitoes. 
8 Hole Golf Course. 


I 
The most comfortable and home- Excellent Roads for Driving and Motoring. 
. ® e Surf and Still Water Bathing, Sailing, Boating and 
like house In the Berkshires. fishing. Well Equivped Garage. Superior Cuisine. 
White Service. 
WILLIAM D. CURTIS SPECIAL RATES TO JULY 15 AND FOR SEPTEMBER, 
> * ’ A LA CARTE GRILL. SEA FOOD A SPECIALTY. 
Proprietor \. E. DICK, PROPRIETOR. 


New York Office, 1,180 Broadway. Tel. Mad. Sq.—4748. 


‘‘A Hotel That Is Different”’ ‘ 
meagan the grt eae THE MATHEWSON 











village in New England. Ocean Front, 
For people who want the best— , 
ene Narragansett Pier, R. L. 


Send your name and let us tell you OPENS JUNE 22. 


about Greenfield and An ideal summer resort; a perfect combi- 
nation of seashore and country; unequalled 
THE WELDON HOTEL ont bathing, automobiling, drivin tennis, 
golf; orchestra; no annoyance from ftmosqui- 
HOWARD M. MOAT, Manager toes ° Am eC: ry 
; American and European plan. 
Greenfield, Mass. , 


S. W. & E. I. MATHEWSON. 
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The Gladstone 


Narragansett Pier, Rhode Island 


OPEN JUNE, 1912. 


Large, modern hotel, overlooking the ocean; accommo- 
dates 350 guests; surrounded by beautiful shade trees and 
equipped with every convenience that modern luxury can 
suggest. Splendid beach, bathing, fishing,. polo, tennis, 
golf, superb drives. Write for literature. 


ANDREW RADEL, Owner. A. L. SMITH, Manager. 





CONNECTICUT 


EDGEWOOD INN 


GREENWVICH, CONN. 

EVERY CITY COMFORT. EVERY COUNTRY CHARM. 

A delightful Summer Hotel forty-five minutes from New 
York, with every modern comfort and convenience, 

Automobile Livery and Train Service. 

Special facilities for transient motorists. 

TENNIS, GOLF, BOWLING, BILLIARDS, MUSIC. 
Booklet and Road Map. D. P. SIMPSON, Mer. 

Town & Country, 389 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 








Summer Home for Girls 


Hillside School will be open during July and August as a 
summer home for girls. Located on bill in picturesque 
New England town one hour from New York City. Four 
acres of ground. Outdoor games. Nature study. Arts and 
Crafts. Tutoring. Music. Excursions to woods and beaches, 
Limited number of adults also received as boarders. 


Address 
MISS BRENDLINGER, Hillside, 
Norwalk, Connecticut. 











OSWEGATCHIE xis. 


WATERFORD, CONN. 
TWENTY MINUTES ON TROLLEY FROM 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Combination seashore and country; fine salt bathing, 
sailing, canoeing, driving, tennis; no mosquitoes; extensive 
grounds; select family resort; table supplied from best 
markets and my farm. Open June 1, Send for booklet. 

S. B. MANWARING, PROP. 


THE MONTOWESE 
INDIAN NECK, BRANFORD CONN. 


The most delightful location on the entire coast of 
Long Island Sound. 
Particularly desirable tor Families 
Extensive grounds, abundance of shade, excellent bathing, 
boating, tennis, golf, beautiful walks and drives. Music, 
dancing. Hotel lighted by electricity. Rooms with bath. 
Accommodates 250. Send for Booklet. Open June to 

Oct. W. A. BRYAN, Mgr. 


Kathmere Inn 


Sound Beach, Conn. 


The ideal place to spend the summer, within fifty min- 
utes of New York City. Directly on the water. All mod- 
ern conveniences. Music, tennis; golf, bathing, boating, 
canocing, fishing, Uriving and automobiling. Cuisine un- 
surpassed. Special rates for June and to families for the 
season. Booklets and rates will be furnished on apply- 
ing to MISS LULA LIGHTFOOT, Prop. 

SPEND YOUR SUMMER AT THE 


NORFOLK INN, Norfolk, Conn. 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 
Open all the year. Fine boating, fishing. 
tennis. Beautiful walks and drives. 
Write for booklet and rates. 











Golf and 
Flevation 1,400 feet. 
HENRY R. SWEET. 





The Brainerd 
House 


STONY CREEK 
CONN. 


An old established hotel under a new plan 
—European, $1 a day. French cuisine, with a 
reasonable menu. 


To weekly guests this season a special price 
of $3.50 up per week will be made for rooms, 
and special combination meals will be on the 
menu. 


The place where the autoist can secure re- 
markable service at reasonable price. 


Large shady grounds and verandas. Well 
furnished outside rooms; modern improve- 
ments. Excellent view of Sound and islands. 
All the amusements and pleasures of both 
shore and country. 


Booklet upon application. 


A. S. BRAINERD, Proprietor 











) Hampton Inn 
New Canaan, Conn. 


40 miles from New York; trains 
hourly. RESTFUL climate; large 
ak. sun parlor. Week-end parties ac- 
commodated. 














NEW YORE 


ESTES LODGE, Sea Gate. 


Forty-five minutes from Battery by private boat. New 
house; all modern conveniences. Satisfactory _ table 
Ideal bathing. Tel. 881, C. Island E. H. ESTES, pro- 
prietor, 











HOTEL MARGARET 


97 Columbia Heights 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
JUST ACROSS THE BRIDGE. OVERLOOKING 
NEW YORK BAY. ACCESSIBLE to every thing 


worth while. QUIET, COOL, and COMFORT 
ASSURED. 


SPECIAL RATES QUOTED TO TOURISTS. 
RESTAURANT 4 la Carte. Moderate Prices. 
Write for Booklet and Rates, 

THOMAS TOBY, Manager 


No Dogs Allowed. 




















